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Artists prefer North Light 


because tt lessens 


Ar Every step in the production of printing, 
glare and poor vision go hand in hand. 

This is true in the art studio where reflected 
light can keep any illustrator from executing a 
satisfactory painting by fogging his vision and 
transforming the model he is copying into a con- 
fusing mass of deceptive high lights and dark 
shadows. 

It is equally true in your home where . . . accord- 
ing to authorities on eyesight... headaches, fatigue 
and reader's squint are the price you are liable to 
pay for looking too long and too often at words 


or pictures printed on shiny, glaring papers. 
PROTECTING YOU AGAINST GLARE IN YOUR HOME 


To eliminate glare in studios, artists shut out all 
light except the tempered illumination given by 
north windows. To eliminate glare in printing, 
Kimberly-Clark has developed two papers whose 


neutral color provides the most perfect bacl.- 


ground for all types of illustrations and whose 
soft surfaces absorb the light which shiny papers 
reflect back into your eyes. These two papers are 


Kleerfect and Hyfect. 
CUTTING PRINTING COSTS 


Because of their versatility, Kleerfect and Hyfect 
can be used in nearly every type of printing job. 
Costing no more than just printable papers, they 
offer in perfect balance each of the qualities 
needed to produce exceptional results: lack of 
two-sidedness, unusual opacity, correct ink 
affinity, strength, and freedom from curling. 

If you are a publisher or an advertiser, your 
printer will show you how much you can save on 
your present printing costs by specifying either 
of these two sight-saving papers. For samples 
proving how much increased legibility they will 
bring to your printed pieces, please write our 


advertising office in Chicago. 


Mane 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect. 
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9,000,000 
WAGE EARNERS 


in the Manufacturing Industries 
. almost one-fifth of the na- 


tion's total gainfully employed 


... any way you consider it 


FACTORY'S market is a BIG 
MARKET. 
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“I find POWER PLANT ENGINEERING to be the most 
valuable engineering magazine for power plant men. 
I could not afford to be without it in my office.” 


Supervisor, Power Plants, 
Large Railway, New York City. 











“Your editorials are most timely and to the point. 
Your advertising pages represent the best in the field 
and aid us greatly in drawing up our specifications.” 


Consulting Engineer, Michigan. 











“Il am pleased to forward my renewal subscription to 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING and to advise you 
that after reading the issues as they come to my desk, 
I pass them along to the Electrical, Mechanical or 
Steamfitting branches of my department.” 


Plant Engineer, 
Factory, Hartford, Conn. 











“POWER PLANT ENGINEERING should be in every 
power plant in the country. I always look through the 
advertising pages for new things before recommend. 
ing purchases of supplies or equipment.” 


Chief Engineer, 
Oil Refinery, Tulsa, Okla. 








Reader Interest Denotes Sales Influence 


These expressions of the practical help derived Further evidence showing POWER PLANT 
from POWER PLANT ENGINEERING are typical = ENGINEERING’S outstanding reader interest, as 


, : well as the economy with which it enables adver- 
of letters received from hundreds of subscribers . ms 
tisers to reach 18,458 men who purchase or 


in leading industrial plants, service institutions influence the purchase of power plant equipment, 


and central stations throughout the United States. will be furnished to you on request. 


POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C.-A.BP. 
533 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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NEXT MONTH 


The next industry to be studied as a market 
yr industrial products will be the engineering 
mstruction field. The purchasing power of 
is industry is tremendous as it uses equipment, 
baterials and supplies of every nature. Learn 
phat it means to you as a field for sales activity. 


Melvin J. Evans, chairman of the board, 
vans Associates, Chicago, and widely known 
ales counselor, writes the third article of the 
Modernization of Industrial Marketing” series. 
r. Evans will.tell you how the sales effort 

organized and controlled for effective 
coverage and efficient production of 


The next “Case Study in Industrial Market- 
g will present the marketing set-up and prac- 
ces of Jenkins Bros.. New York, valve 
anufacturers, who are outstandingly successful 

g durable goods through industrial dis- 


alin’s Method of Promoting Lacquer 
s outlines a selective plan of prod- 
ym and a method of checking ad- 
sults. 


* 


ublished monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
t 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
are 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Ptreet. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. San Francisco, Russ 
ag.; Los Angeles, 536 S. Hill St.; Atlanta, Walton 
dg. Single copies, 10 cents. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. Canadian and foreign subscriptions, 
; year. Entered as second class matter 
22, 1936, at the post office at Chicago, 

sr the Act of March 3, 1879. 
ht “1937. Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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SELLING OPPORTUNITIES in the power field 
are so great that few manufacturers ean possibly take the 
fullest advantage of them. 


Power equipment sales for 1936 were far ahead 


of general business, which itself outstripped 1935. 


Exact figures cover only the four power products 
shown in the chart. But reports from many man- 
ufacturers show that buying of these products is 


typical of nearly all others. 


Power demands have jumped upward suddenly, 
creating an urgent need for huge quantities of 


equipment and supplies. 


We are in a sellers’ market, offering a golden op- 
portunity to win the lasting allegiance of buyers 


by serving them best when they need it most. 


An essential part of this service is keeping buyers 
constantly informed of available products and 
engineering facilities to increase the capacity and 


efficiency of their plants. 


Through POWER you can place this selling in 
formation before the leading power men in 


14,000 plants cheaply, quickly and effectively 





330 W. 42nd St. 


asc POWER asp 


New York, N. Y 
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Thus while industrial production in the United States had fallen in 1932 to 
54% of the 1929 level and rose to 87% in the January to November period of 
1936, Chilean industrial production in the same period rose to 


125 PER CENT OF THE 1929 LEVEL. 


WORLD INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


is today at the highest level in history. 


But not in all countries. 


SS 


Denmark’s industrial production in 1936 rose to 124% of the 1929 level; Greece’s to 131%; 
and marked gains were also made by Mexico, Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Brazil 
and many other countries, formerly agricutural, which are now also becoming industrial. 


The WORLD is becoming industrialized and your market is broadening as a result. 


Use the AMERICAN EXPORTER advertising plus foreign trade service to increase your export 
business, thus maintaining a balanced market. 


Circulation of AMERICAN EXPORTER is by no means limited to merchants, but includes large 
usiness consumers such as local manufacturing industries, public utilities, mines, large plantations, 
ontractors, public works, shipyards, etc. 


In interesting brochure—SELLING 
THE OVERSEAS BUYER—details AM Ee. R ] CAN 
he scope of American Exporter’s 
Yervice to our industries. Please send BX POR I E R 
or a copy—free. 
386 Fourth Avenue at 27th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Seeeeeseeeeeessens 


This space ''A’’ for your headline. 





- 


This space ''B’’ for your copy. 


by writing the headline and copy for this advertisement 


Here’s a special contest for industrial advertising men. No cartoons to clip. No 
twins to match. No “reasonably accurate facsimiles” to draw. No “last lines 
for limericks” to write. All we want is the headline and copy for a Product-En- 
gineering advertisement to appear in April Industrial Marketing. The advertise- 
ment is to feature the letter shown on the left. So all you have to do is write a 
headline for space “A” above and copy for this space “B.” 

WHY THIS CONTEST? First, we want a good advertisement for April In- 
dustrial Marketing. Second, we want new ideas for advertisements featuring the 
many letters (yes, many!) we get from advertisers about the real results they get 
from PRODUCT ENGINEERING advertising. Third, we want to give our indus- 
trial advertising friends a contest open solely to them. 


Facts You May Need: Product Engineering read- 
ers are design-engineering executives. They design and re- 
design all types of machinery, transportation equipment, 
business machines, household appliances, plant equipment 
and other “engineered” metal products. They specify the 
parts, materials and finishes used in these products. And 
their specifications control the big orders of their companies. 

These readers are especially responsive to advertising 
because it is part of their jobs, a big part, to search con- 


ALCS. Open only to employees of manufac- 
turers of industrial products or their advertising agencies. 
Judges: G. D. Crain, Jr., E. F. Thayer, and The Copy Chaser, 
all of Industrial Marketing. Send all entries to Product 
Engineering Contest, Industrial Marketing, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Closing date March 27, 1937. It is 
not necessary to send in this advertisement. Merely type 
the headline and copy you wish to enter on plain paper, 


attach a sealed plain envelope containing your name and 
address and mail them to the above office in a plain en- 
velope. This procedure assures everyone of an equal chance; 
entries will be judged on merit alone, not on reputation of 
the contestants. $50.00 prize purchases complete rights for 
publication. Winner given full credit on ad when published. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of tie. Write your entry, 
or entries, NOW. Den’t miss this opportunity. In a few 
minutes, you may easily win $50.00. 


tinually for new parts, materials and finishes. 

Advertising to these readers establishes product prestige, 
makes it easier for salesmen to get in to see hard-to-reach 
design engineers and gets valuable inquiries from companies 
that buy in big quansities. It helps sell big orders! 

Product Engineering has more advertisers, more advertis- 
ing and more circulation than any other design engineers’ 
magazine. Member A.B.C. and A.B.P. If you need more in- 
formation, write us. 


IENGINEERING 


rr ggest Buyers o Parts, Materials and Finishes 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION *® 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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U. S. DEPT. OF COMMERE 
FIGURES FOR MAY 
1936 


MACHINERY % LOCATION 


w®CARDS 
SPINNING FRAMES 
LOOMS 
BRAIDERS 
KNITTING MACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES, Etc 


AMERICAN WOOL & COTTON 
REPORTER CIRCULATION COVERS 
THE ENTIRE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
IN DIRECT PROPORTION TO ITS 
GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


ENTIRE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
~ 
2 
3° 


MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC 














SOUTH 
ATLANTIC 


American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter 
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REVOLUTION 


A revolution is taking place in the marketing of building 
products. Manufacturers have discovered how to shift 
@ good part of the burden of selling over on (of all 
people) BUYERS! Much of the energy formerly spent on 
inventing new ways to apply sales pressure is now used 
more profitably to help buyers buy. Sales promotion 
has a new ally — BUYING PROMOTION. 

In the building market, buying promotion reaches the 
height of its power in Sweet's Catalog File. Here is 
buying information on the products of hundreds of 
monufacturers in its most useful form — organized, 
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comprehensive and always conveniently accessible. 
No wonder architects, engineers and contractors report 


that it is consulted more frequently in their offices than 
any other information source. 

Plan now, before air-tight budgets prevent, to 
strengthen future selling through adequate use of this 
form of buying promotion. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE 
9 





NEWS? OF COURSE IT Is! 


Mill & Factory's “subscription men” are the salesmen of the 
nation’s active industrial machinery and supply distributors. They 


“pay the publisher,” ordering a personal copy of Mill & Factory 
for each known buying factor in the plants they serve. 


And do they know their buying factors! They're in almost 
daily touch with them . . . When a new man appears in a key 
buying position, they immediately flash a subscription order. 
Quickly request a change when he moves, or a cancellation if 
personnel shifts take the reins of buying from his hands. 


When you place your advertisements in a publication as good 
as Mill & Factory, and put it right on the desks of men who in- 
fluence buying, you have a combination that’s hard to beat for 


selling industry. 








Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street; CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Pexsonal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Known INDUSTRIAL BUYING FACTORS 
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Marketing Opportunities 








in the Ruilding Industry 


@ MERCHANDISING is the most 
outstanding activity in the building 
industry today, and still its greatest 
need. In the residential construction 
field, especially, the industry realizes 
that it is in direct competition for 
the public’s dollar with the automo- 
tive, radio and appliance industries. 
In the commercial and_ industrial 
fields also, it is merchandising strat- 
egy that gets final acceptance for 
new products over old ones. The 
building field presents one of the 
most fascinating pictures of mar- 
keting activity and holds vast pos- 
sibilities, directly or indirectly, for 
practically every industrial goods 
manufacturer. 

Building operations in 1936 ad- 
vanced on a strong united front for 
ill divisions and closed with a gain 
of sixty per cent in value over 1935, 
iccording to F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion figures. The improvement in 
ill classes of building is pointed to 
S most significant in considering the 
sutlook for 1937, as once more the 
entire industry is moving forward 
with a diminishing drag. 

In referring to the value of build- 
ng work, figures used here are Dodge 
figures for the thirty-seven Eastern 





states covered by its reporting or- 
ganization. Usually, adding ten per 
cent to these figures gives a rough 
estimate for the entire country, 
though the percentage to be added 
for the years 1935 and 1936 would 
appear to have been approximately 
twenty. 

Residential building, which has 
been the pace-setter for the indus- 
try, extended itself further last year, 
ringing up a total value of over $801,- 
000,000, a gain of more than seventy- 
one per cent above the 1935 total of 
$478,000,000. A conservative esti- 
mate by Dodge at the beginning of 
1936 allotted $805,000,000 for this 
division, with a possible top of $920,- 
000,000. The same authority has set 
the 1937 outlook at $1,130,000,000 
for residential work, a further gain 
of forty per cent. If this volume is 
realized, residential building will then 
be still more than fifty per cent under 
its 1928 peak of $2,700,000,000. 

Commercial building aggregated 
$249,136,100 in 1936, up from $164,- 
479,800 in the previous year for a 
gain of more than fifty per cent, and 
a further improvement of a third 
more forecast for 1937. 

Factory buildings costing $198,019,- 


100 were erected last year, nearly 
eighty per cent more than the $108,- 
858,500 of this type of building in 
1935. A fifty-one per cent jump in 
this bracket, however, is expected for 
the current year. 

Public and institutional building 
was up nearly twenty-six per cent in 
1936 with this division. Educational, 





Merchandising factories on a package basis 





























CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN 37 EASTERN STATES 


1935 Actual 
164,479,800 s 
108,858,500 
173,458,700 

47,056,900 
97,786,600 
23,674,300 
60,173,800 


Commercial buildings 

Factories 

Educational buildings 

Hospitals and institutions 

Public buildings 

Religious and memorial buildings 
Social and recreational projects. . 


$ 675,488,600 
478,843,100 


Non-residential buildings 
Residential buildings 


OURS, DUMRRING occccccscccscs $1,154,331,700 
578,541,800 
111,671,400 


Public works 
Public utilities 


$1,844,544,900 


Toral 


1936 Actual 1937 Estimates 
249,136,100 
198,019,100 
226,146,900 
74,120,100 
102,208,200 
28,252,900 
75,376,400 
$ 953,259,700 
801,623,800 


$1,130,000,000 
1,130,000,000 
$1,754,883,500 
714,142,700 
206,269,800 


$2,260,000,000 
680,000,000 
300,000,000 
$2,675,296,000 $3,240,000,000 
—F. W. Dodge Corporation. 





$226,146,900 compared with $173,- 
458,700 in 1935; public buildings, 
$102,208,200; and hospitals and in- 
stitutions, $74,120,100. This bracket 
is expected to experience a slight dip 
in 1937 due to a lack of federal aid 
because of a decline in appropriations 
for this purpose. 

@ In analyzing the last five-year 
period in the building industry, Dodge 
Statistical Research Service pointed 
out that: 

“For the first time in recent years, 
private 1936 out- 
performed public construction. This 
occurred on two counts: (1) the 
total for private work exceeded the 
figure for public work; and (2) the 
increase in private work over the. 
1935 figure was sixty per cent, while 


construction in 


the gain in public work over the 1935 
total was only thirty-two per cent. 

“Three classes of building account- 
ed for the striking gain in private 
In order of 
were—residential 


operations during 1936. 


importance, they 


Catalog promotion 


12 


building, commercial building and 
factories. No one section of the 
country was alone responsible for 
the gain, the improvement being more 
general in 1936 than in any earlier 
year of the current recovery move- 
ment. 

“These factors, coupled with the 

general better business and industrial 
conditions, promise to provide the 
basis for even further gains in 1937. 
Private construction during the cur- 
rent year may show an_ improve- 
ment over the 1936 volume of fifty 
per cent or more, while public con- 
struction appears destined to under- 
go some shrinkage from the 1936 to- 
tal. As a result of these diametric 
probabilities, the total construction 
volume for 1937, both private and 
public, will likely range between 
twenty and twenty-five per cent 
greater than the figure which was re- 
corded in 1936.” 
@ In weighing building activity as an 
influence on the market for indus- 
trial goods, interest must not stop 
with actual building materials, but 
should follow to its widespread effect 
on scores of industries which furnish 
machinery, equipment, materials and 
supplies to those businesses directly 
engaged in producing specific building 
equipment, materials and _ supplies. 
Thus we realize that building activ- 
ity affects others than producers of 
sand and gravel, lumber and wood 
products, brick and clay products, 
heating, plumbing, electrical equip- 
ment, household equipment and 
house furnishings, etc. It extends to 
manufacturers of motor trucks, power 
shovels, pumps, material handling 
equipment, saw mill and wood work- 
ing machinery, iron, steel and other 
metals, metal working machinery, 
machine tools, chemicals, textiles, and 
thousands of other products. 


Building activity, therefore, is felt 
by practically every major industry 
and it was mainly for this reason 
that other industries have looked to 
it for the last three years as a way 
up from the depths. Modernization 
of commercial buildings, factories, 
homes, and construction of new pub- 
lic buildings with federal aid has 
helped in this respect and is doing a 
more substantial part today, but resi- 
dential building has attracted most 
attention because of the bustle and 
stir in that division, and it is per- 
haps the most fascinating from the 
viewpoint of merchandising possibili- 
ties. 

@ In considering building activity, 
National Real Estate Journal points 
out that there are four essential ele- 
ments to every building undertaking, 
large or small, residential or other. 
They are: 
1. Land (on which to build). 
2. Money (available for financ- 
ing). 
People (with their 
needs and demands). 
Products (materials, equip- 
ment, appliances, furnishings 
and furniture). 

Properly appraised and _ balanced, 
these are the primary ingredients of 
success in building and therefore are 
considerations in any marketing pro- 
gram to the building industry. 

Furthermore, when anything “hap- 


pens” in a building way, the “in- 
Trend of Residential and 
Non-Residential Building 
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desires, 
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Figures used in plotting above curves do 
not include heavy engineering nor public 
utility awards. Curves shown represent an- 
nual totals, each figure plotted for a given 
month being the total for the twelve-month 
period ending with that month. 
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RESIDENTIAL BUILDING IN 37 EASTERN STATES 
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F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


fluences” are usually some combina- 
tion of two or more of the follow- 
ing, with relative importance de- 
pendent upon the type of project and 
the personalities involved: 

1. Architect. 

2. Builder. 

3. Building manager. 

4. Consumer (individual or cor- 


poration). 
§. Contractor. 
6. Dealer. 
7. Engineer. 


8. Financial interest (banks, fi- 
nance and insurance compa- 
nies, etc.). 

9. Manufacturer. 

10. Plan service. 

11. Real estate (individual or 
firm). 

@ Wich this chart of the building in- 
dustry and the buying influences that 
must be engaged with in the market- 
ing effort, it may be plainly seen that 
effective merchandising is its great- 
est need if it is to ascend to the lofty 
position held in 1928 when total con- 
struction aggregated some $6,628,- 
000,000. 

The relative value and trend of 
commercial and factory construction 
may be seen from the accompanying 
tabulation of Dodge figures. Mer- 
chandising has played an important 
role in this division, industry itself 
responding to its own appeal to put 
plants in order with improved, more 
efficient machinery and equipment. 
This required remodeling and addi- 
tions to existing properties and in 
many instances huge new complete 
plants running into millions of dol- 
lars as has been outstanding in the iron 

















and steel, meat packing, textile, pulp 
and paper, and other industries. Note- 
worthy in this division of the field is 
the merchandising job being done by 
The Austin Company, Cleveland, in 
creating a market for its standardized 
“packaged” factories of the most ad- 
vanced design, which not only pro- 
vide efficient work quarters, but a 
“front” that would make any stock- 
holder proud. 

@ Commercial building activity has 
consisted mostly of modernization of 
stores and offices and the construction 
of “taxpayers.” All this work has 
called for ingenuity in merchandising 
the use of new materials for fronts 
and interiors in keeping with the 
modern public taste for new floor 
coverings laid in designs, new light- 
ing equipment, display cases, air con- 
ditioning, escalators, elevators, furni- 
ture and furnishings in general. 

The public is starting to enjoy life 
again and flocks to its theatres and 
other places of amusements. Better 
Theatres says that between 375 and 
425 new theatres were completed last 
year representing the cost of approx- 
imately $16,000,000 for construction 
and approximately $6,000,000 for 
equipment. 

People are traveling more now for 
pleasure and business alike and hotels 
vie for patronage with modernized 
accommodations. Hotel Management 
estimates expenditures for moderni- 
zation by hotels in 1937 will total 
$135,990,000. And yet the silver- 
ware manufacturer may not stop to 
realize that his increase in business 
in this field is directly due to build- 
ing activity which established the 
need for tableware of modern design 
to harmonize with the new atmos- 
phere created by building moderni- 
zation. 

The building manager, who is re- 
sponsible for profitable operation of 
commercial buildings, is an impor- 
tant factor to be considered in mer- 
chandising new or modernization 
building work in this field because 
of his influence with the owners who 
rely on his judgment. The value of 
store building undertaken in 1937 
should exceed the total for any other 
year since 1929, says The Architec- 
tural Record. 

F. W. Dodge estimates that there 
were built in the entire United 
States approximately 90,000 new fam- 
ily dwellings units in 1935, and 150,- 
000 in 1936, as shown in the accom- 
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Celotex does an educational job for insulation 


panying table. On this basis, 210,- 
000 units to 225,000 units is con- 
sidered to be the conservative esti- 
mate for 1937. 

The heat of activity in the residen- 
tial construction field is due primarily 
to the public’s desire to spread out 
and have a home of its own. This 
desire has been stimulated and intensi- 
fied by good merchandising on the 
part of several factors in the build- 
ing industry and the general press 
of the country making the public 
home conscious and thus merchandis- 
ing its advertising space to building 
material manufacturers. 

Great credit of course must be 

given to the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration which, through the National 
Housing Act, was able to make it 
possible for thousands to obtain sat- 
isfactory financing with which to 
build. As a result of the credit- 
thawing job this agency has done, 
banks, financing agencies and insur- 
ance companies are now actively seek- 
ing home mortgages. 
@ The annual report of the FHA 
showed that on January 1, 1937, 
home mortgages accepted for insur- 
ance under Title II reached a total of 
151,758, with a value of $609,044,- 
017. More than $438,000,000 of this 
was accepted for insurance in 1936, a 
gain of 157 per cent over 1935. 

Under Title I, modernization and 
repair notes insured up to January 1, 
totaled 1,326,102 with a value of 
$500,220,642. About half of this 
amount, $246,149,913, was insured 
in 1936, a ten per cent gain over 
1935. In addition to this, FHA esti- 
mates that modernization and repair 
work not insured under FHA in the 
last two and a half years aggregated 
two billion dollars. It is expected 
that both these titles will be extend- 
ed when they expire this spring. 

The United States Building and 
Loan League recently reported that 
savings, building and loan associa- 
tions furnished $1,200,211,000 to 
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more than half a million families in 
1936. One dollar out of every $3.77 
lent was to finance the building of 
new homes. Total volume of new 
construction loans made by member 
associations was approximately $318,- 
197,000 covering 98,500 units. 

@ The merchandising job that is be- 
ing done to stimulate building, resi- 
dential work in particular, originates 
from many sources, including the Na- 
tional Home Shows, Manufacturers’ 
Housing Promotion Council, General 
Electric Company with its “New 
American” home idea, Kelvinator Cor- 
poration with its standardized Kelvin 
homes, National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association and National Retail 
Lumber Dealer Association low-cost 
model home program, the Portland 
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Cement Association campaign in be- 
half of concrete houses, and others. 

In addition to all these, but codper- 

ating with many of them, is the real 
estate development factor of the build- 
ing industry which should not be 
overlooked in the merchandising pro- 
gram of the manufacturer. The op- 
erative builder, or speculative builder 
as he is sometimes called, is doing a 
large share of the total residential 
work. Dodge figures show that while 
there were 43,153 single-family houses 
built in 1936 for owner occupancy, 
there was a total of 46,811 single- 
family houses built “for sale or rent” 
(18,583) and “in development proj- 
ects” (28,228). 
@ This type of building includes proj- 
ects such as the hundred homes being 
erected in Washington, D. C.; 425- 
house Boston development; 500 homes 
at Cloister and Norwood, N. J.; the 
Chanin 1,800 house development on 
Long Island; Harmon’s million-dollar 
program in the New York and Jersey 
area, and scores of others scattered 
through the country. This type of 
operations is also especially noticeable 
around Philadelphia, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Chicago, Houston and Los An- 
geles, and represents a big factor in 
the present activity. 

There are 100 National Home Shows 
scheduled for 1937, in sixty of which 
the FHA will participate. The 
shows in fifteen important centers will 
be augmented by a ninety-day build- 
up program by the Manufacturers’ 
Housing Promotion Council. This 
organization codrdinates the efforts of 
all factors and gives support by pub- 
licity, sales and educational work to 
all elements. Cut-outs of houses will 
be supplied to school children and 
awards given for the best designs 
submitted for exhibit at the shows. 

The FHA “Model Town” exhibit 
now being shown in department stores 
and in special exhibits around the 
country has shown definite results in 
stimulating home building. In Port- 
land, Ore., for instance, eighty new 
houses which were started after the 
exhibit were credited to it. 

In setting up the market for new 
homes, it has been pointed out that a 
program producing 750,000 houses a 
year for the next ten years would 
be necessary to place housing on a 
normal basis, taking into considera- 

requirements and _ obso- 
A large part of this market, 
could never 


tion new 
lescence. 
it has been discovered, 


buy or build a home because the gen- 
eral type of houses being built ran 
into too much money. Surveys have 
established $2,000 to $7,500 as the 
price bracket for a large share of the 
potential small house demand. 
Convinced of this fact, the lumber 
industry through the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association and the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, has launched a program whic 
seeks construction of over 3,000 low 
cost demonstration homes in as ma 
communities throughout the country 
to prove to low-income families th: 
comfort and satisfaction of home ow 
ership is not necessarily reserved fo 
those of greater income. Three wee} 
after the plan had been announced 
the retail lumber dealers 1,300 dem- 
onstration houses were under way 1: 
535 communities. 
@ The kit furnished to dealers who 
wish to participate in the program in- 
cludes sample plans of three recom- 
mended houses, outline specifications, 
bill of materials, prepared stories for 
release to local papers by participat- 
ing lumbermen, prepared radio talks, 
mats illustrating the houses, together 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Just as the machinist needs clean cutting modern tools 
for efficient output, so the salesman needs sales tools 
designed to help produce orders on a low cost basis 


Modernization of Industrial Marketing 


.---%ales Tools 








@ THERE has been a very rapid de- 
velopment of industrial products dur- 
ing the past five years. Manufactur- 
ing efficiency has forged ahead. Pro- 
ductivity has been increased. Costs 
have been lowered. Greater value 
has been placed in the product itself 
which in turn has made it possible 
for the user to reap great benefits. 
Modernization emphasis has been 
placed on the design—on production 
—on the product itself, so that to- 
day most industrial salesmen have a 
more salable product and find a 
more receptive market as a result. 
But a salable product and a re- 
ceptive market do not necessarily as- 
sure orders or increased profits. Just 
as shoemakers’ children run barefoot, 
so many of our companies have de- 
voted untold energy to moderniza- 
tion from within and have failed to 
shoe the sales force properly for the 
outside competitive battle. Then, 
too, chances are that competition has 
been paralleling your development 
and may have in some cases exceeded 
that of your own organization. 
Sales tools needed today. Espe- 
cially today do we need to mod- 
ernize our selling equipment. Our 
men are meeting new conditions in 
the form of constantly changing mar- 
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kets. They are finding it necessary 
to do a more intensive bit of selling 
in a shorter length of time, under 
more highly competitive surroundings. 
We must make it necessary for sales- 
men to capitalize quickly on new de- 
signs, new uses and new features of 
our products. Increased volume of 
business, or an increased potential vol- 
ume, makes it necessary to augment 
our selling forces with additional per- 
sonnel. We must better equip our 
men to do more work per man. Both 
of these conditions exist today and 
in each condition it is logical to as- 
sume that we must have better sell- 
ing tools. The need for lower sell- 
ing costs requires greater returns from 
fewer men. The transition from the 
price buying era to one of quality 
buying makes it important that our 
men drive home those points which 
lead to securing of quality business 
at quality prices. 

Of course they must have courage. 
enthusiasm and all of the other quali- 
fications that you and I look for in 
our successful salesmen. But these 
qualities, important as they are, are 
useless without proper physical and 
material selling tools. 

What tools are needed? What 


tools, then, are needed for your sales- 
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man to do his job better than your 
competitors’ salesman? How can 
these tools be put in forms that are 
easy to use, easy to understand, so 
that he will have a story that is con- 
vincing and action-creating? 

I am constantly impressed with 
the increasing number of sales man- 
agers of successful industrial con- 
cerns, who are basing their sales pres- 
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entation on a carefully worked out 
standard structure. By this I do not 
mean a “canned talk” but I do mean 
a standard outline of procedure 
which an intelligent salesman can 
adapt to his own individual needs as 
he talks to different types of pros- 
pects under varying conditions. There 
is probably one best way to present 
any story, with freedom for individ- 
ual adaptation. 

One trouble that I have experienced 
is the failure of sales managers to 
select properly and correlate those 
facts or arguments which are in most 
general use by the more successful 
field salesmen. I find, too, an in- 
difference to successful methods be- 
ing used by others within the same 
industry and, what is frequently 
more important, by aggressive sales 
managers in unrelated industries. 

The standard presentation. If a 
standard sales presentation is desira- 
ble, how do we go about building it 
up? In preparing a standard sales 
presentation we cannot assume that 
salesmen are well grounded in facts 
or that they will properly present 
these facts. The 
that salesmen will lapse into in- 
dividual ruts although admitted- 
ly these ruts may be producing 
satisfactorily for the individual man. 
A standard presentation allows for 
arguments, but “al- 


chances are 


digressions and 
ways makes it possible to pull the 
prospect back to the point under dis- 
cussion and thus not lose continuity 
of thought or omit any important 
selling argument that should be in- 
cluded. 

Standard presentations also help to 
drive home sales points in the sales- 
men’s minds and serve as a constant 
source of training while at the same 
time creating business. Therefore, 
they are particularly adaptable for 
new men. The trend in 120 com- 
panies that I have recently analyzed, 
is definitely toward a standard pres- 
entation of approach and actual sales 
talk. 

Pointers in preparing a sales 
presentation. Let me give you a few 
of the pointers passed on to me by 
sales managers who have built up 
standardized talks. 


7. Make a systematic collection of 
ideas from the most successful 
salesmen in the field so that 
they in turn can be passed on 


to other men. 
Ideas should be obtained from 


To feature its Silver Anniversary 
Micromax recorder, Leeds & Northrup 
Company, Philadelphia, has issued 
a novel advertising piece in the 
form of a die-out. Cut to actual 
shape of the recorder, its effect 
is practically to put a_ half-size 
model in the hands of the recipient. 
To see the inside of the instrument, 
the folder, printed on heavy stock, is 
opened, which corresponds to opening 
the door of the case. Then by open- 
ing other pages, the chart carriage is 
swung out, and finally the whole 
mechanism swings into view just as 
with a real Micromax. Thus, inside 
and out, each unit may be seen in 
true perspective with chart and 
record in color as in actual service 





well-qualified department 
heads. 

Tap your research department, 
your agents, your manufactur- 
ing and technical divisions. 
Watch your weekly district or 
periodic 


sales force. 


meetings with your 


Contact your field supervisors 
or district managers who call 
on customers. 


Ascertain what was responsible 
for getting an order. 


Sales presentations must be kept 
fresh in arrangement, up to the 
minute in appeal and must be 
in physical form so that they 
can be constantly modern. 
They should be clean in appear- 
ance and should be brief. Il- 
lustrated and to the point. If 


possible, make your presenta. 
tion look different. 
Always consider the need of 


the buyer and what the prod. 
uct will do for him. 


Every salesman thinks he has 
some little trick which he js 
loath to disclose to his broth. 
ers in the same company. Per. 
suade him to unload his ideas. 
Call in outstanding individuals 
from the field for help and 
solution on particular prob. 
lems. 
Anticipate recurring  argu- 
ments. 

Check your sales reports and 
inquiries. 

Don’t 
plaints. 


overlook your com- 


Study your competitive lines. 
By all means carefully study 
actual performance of the prod- 
uct in the field. 


14. Keep your presentation of facts 
brief—make certain that the 
material presented is not con- 
troversial. 

Other sources will occur to you, 
but the important thing is to gather 
together in one place, “the best-a of 
the most-a” and then round out your 
presentation so that it can used by 
all men. 

Competitive facts. Every sales 
manager must face the question of 
how to meet competition fairly. First 
of all, I think we should see that 
our sales force is properly equipped 
with knowledge of our own prod- 
uct (and let’s admit that that is a 
job). Then, is it not logical to make 
available to them all competitive ma- 
terial found in current sales litera- 
ture of whatever nature, which would 
normally be available to the cus- 
tomer? Many sales managers add to 
this, confidential comparisons with 
charts, illustrations or statistical data 
for the specific use of the salesman 
only. It is probably best to contin- 
ually caution the men in use of such 
material and very seldom allow it to 
be shown to the customer. 

In fact, we might well question 
the wisdom of bringing up competi- 
tive products for discussion. Rather, 
is it not better to be prepared in the 
event the customer initiates the- ques- 
tion, by knowing the competitive 
weaknesses and to stress positively 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


10.—Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company 


An outstanding example of intensive and practical application 
of sales promotion in the industrial marketing field utilizing 
distribution facilities of electrical wholesalers and contractors 


@ COORDINATION and planned 
sales effort is reflected in the entire 
marketing effort of Benjamin Elec- 
tric Mfg. Company which is designed 
to maintain its leadership in present 
markets and to develop new uses and 
new markets for Benjamin products. 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company 
was incorporated in 1901 as a manu- 
facturer of industrial lighting and 
wiring devices and electrical special- 
ties and consolidated in 1918 with 
Royal Enameling and Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of porcelain 
enameled steel reflectors, porcelain 
enameled refrigerator linings, porce- 
lain enameled tubs and_ porcelain 
enameled table tops. 

The company is considered the 
leading manufacturer of - industrial 
lighting equipment and of floodlight- 
ing equipment for gasoline service 
stations and sports lighting in the 
United States. Its line of reflectors 
is the most complete line in the field. 
It includes a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes of reflectors as well as fittings 
and accessory equipment to meet 
every requirement desired by the 
user or specifier by his architect or 
engineer. 

The field of application for indus- 
trial lighting equipment not only lies 
in the scientific illumination of fac- 


tories and other work places but in- 
cludes warehouses, docks and yards, 
school laboratories, garages, airports, 
highways, yards and basements of 
residences and every type of outdoor 
sign. 
@ Apart from its broad and diversi- 
fied line of lighting equipment the 
company’s products include a com- 
plete line of heavy duty water tight 
devices, sockets, industrial signals, 
panelboards and switchboards. 
Benjamin Electric maintains a 
large staff of mechanical, illumination 
and ceramic engineers who study con- 
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tinually the problems of effective 
lighting and improvements to _ its 
products, to the end that the Ben- 
jamin line of lighting equipment is 
regarded today not only as an en- 
gineered line second to none but is 
considered as the standard for the 
industry. 

Because of the importance of se- 
curing adequate distribution zd dif- 
fusion of light, which is required in 
the lighting of industrial work areas, 
outdoor signs and the floodlighting of 
outdoor service and play areas, and 
also because of the requirements for 











J. H. FALL, Ill 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 


permanence under the most severe 
service conditions, porcelain enamel 
holds the foremost position as a re- 
flecting surface for this type of light- 
ing equipment. Benjamin illumina- 
tion and ceramic engineers codperat- 
ing together have made continuous 
improvements in the lighting efh- 
ciency, diffusing qualities and _per- 
manence of porcelain enamel so that 
today it has practically no competi- 
tion in this type of application. 


@ The 


facilities are concentrated at its large 


company’s manufacturing 
plant in Des Plaines, Illinois, a suburb 
about twenty-five miles northwest of 
Chicago, where it daily turns out 
thousands of reflectors and lighting 
units in addition to a large volume of 
articles and elements of assembly pro- 
duced for other manufacturers. These 
items include porcelain enameled 
linings for refrigerators, porcelain en- 
ameled washing machine tubs, porce- 
lain enameled drain boards, porcelain 
enameled breakfast sets, table tops, 
sheets and other fabricated parts. 

A merchandising committee, con- 
cerning itself mainly with the de- 
velopment of new items and the im- 
provement of old ones, composed of 
executives and department heads re- 
sponsible for engineering, production, 
and sales, meets at regular intervals 
and takes under consideration all sug- 
gestions of every nature and from 
any source. After careful considera- 
tion, the committee amends or ap- 
concerning 


proves recommendations 


new products and changes involved 
in old ones, in order that the com- 
pany’s line may continue abreast of 
the march of progress. 

@ For the purpose of efficiency and 
differentiation, the company’s activi- 
ties are divided into two divisions— 
the Electrical Division and the Porce- 
lain Enameling and Stamping Divi- 
products are marketed 
under the trade mark “Crysteel.” 
This case study primarily describes 
the sales policies and methods of the 


sion whose 


Electrical Division. 

Benjamin Electric was one of the 
founders and organizers of the RLM 
Standards Institute and manufactures 
its products to the standard specifica- 
tions as set up from time to time by 


These products in- 


the Institute. 


of the Pacific Coast division with 
headquarters and warehouse in San 
Francisco. 

Benjamin maintains an adequate 
force of district representatives who 
report to their respective divisional 
vice-president, the entire sales activi- 
ties clearing through the office at 
headquarters of the vice-president 
and general sales manager. 

All products of the Electrical Divi- 
sion are distributed 
through electrical wholesale houses or 
other wholesalers properly perform- 
ing the function of electrical whole- 
sale distribution. The entire sales 
and sales promotion effort of the 
company in support of this method 
of distribution is based upon a policy 
of protection, profit and codperation 


exclusively 











B. G. KODJBANOFF 
Eastern Vice-President 


clude the Benjamin RLM dome re- 
flectors and other shapes which are 
made subject to the specifications of 
the Institute. In connection with its 
efforts to support policies of high 
standards the company, on its own 
products, emphasizes the importance 
of engineering efficiency and quality 
of the finished product. In addition 
to this the Benjamin organization 
lends its generous and active codpera- 
tion with the Better Light-Better 
Sight activities and with all other 
organizations interested in the further 
development of the science of seeing. 

The company’s marketing activi- 
ties are headed by J. H. Fall, IIl, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, who is ably assisted in directing 
the field forces by three regional 
vice-presidents, B. G. Kodjbanoff, in 
charge of the Eastern division with 
headquarters and warehouse in New 
York; C. B. Harlow, in charge of the 
Central division with headquarters in 
Chicago, and Miles F. Steel, in charge 


MILES F. STEEL 
Western Vice-President 


Cc. B. HARLOW 
Central Vice-President 


and designed to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the distributors sales or- 
ganizations by creating a market and 
acceptance for the company’s nrod- 
ucts and thus “pull orders through” 
its distributors. 

@ To emphasize and clearly state this 
policy a letter was issued to all dis- 
tributors in January, 1934, contain- 
ing nine points as follows: 

“1. Distribution of all electrical 
products solely through recognized 
electrical wholesalers. 

“2. Adequate margins for the serv- 
ices rendered by the electrical whole- 
salers. 

“3. Accurate classification of cus- 
tomers with suggested resale prices 
that will give full protection to our 
distributors on all transactions. 

“4. Full codperation in any sound 
program designed to stabilize the in- 
dustry and insure fair profits to its 
major distribution channels—the elec- 
trical wholesaler and the electrical 
contractor-dealer. 
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“5. Recognition that the electrical 
contractor-dealer is one of the whole- 
saler’s best customers, and endorse- 
ment of the principle of adequate 
margin and full coéperation in any 
program which will promote his best 
interes! 

Adequate and intelligent sales 
codperation in the field supported by 


a program of advertising and sales 
promotional codperation for the pur- 
pose of extending the field of appli- 
cation for Benjamin products, to de- 


velop new markets and to create ac- 
ceptance for Benjamin products on 


the part of the buyer. 
“7. A consistent and continuing ex- 
pansion of our line in order to meet 


the needs of new fields and new ap- 
plications for our equipment and also 
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to steadily improve the quality, tech- 
nical efficiency and practical service 
thereof. 

@ "8. No distributor is given directly 
or indirectly by any means whatso- 
ever a lower price or greater discount 
or more favorable terms of payment 
than those shown in the price lists 
and discount sheets in the possession 
ot our distributors. These are our 
limit prices to any person, firm or 
corporation acting as a distributor of 
Benjamin products. 

9. Neither does any Benjamin dis- 
ributor receive any secret rebates, 
credits or unearned discounts, whether 
n the form of money or otherwise, 
beyond our published discounts, and 


t 
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neither do we extend to any distribu- 
tor special services and privileges not 
extended to all distributors under like 
terms and conditions.” 

The foregoing was further sup- 

plemented recently by the following 
statement of reasons why the com- 
pany distributes its Electrical Divi- 
sion products exclusively through 
electrical wholesalers: 
@ “The services of electrical whole- 
salers who stock and distribute Ben- 
jamin industrial lighting equipment, 
floodlights, signals and other electrical 
devices make the facilities and engi- 
neering services of Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Company locally available for 
the greater convenience of our cus- 
tomers. 

“Such local contact simplifies both 
the selection of equipment best 
adapted to the specific requirements 
and the purchasing of all material re- 
quired for an installation of Benja- 
min equipment. Moreover, through 
the local service stocks carried by 
Benjamin distributors day by day re- 
quirements for Benjamin equipment 
can be promptly secured. 

“Experience has demonstrated that 
these and other services can be ren- 
dered more economically to our cus- 
tomers through Benjamin distributors 
than by any other method.” 

Something of the great diversity of 
the work of the Benjamin district 
representatives may be realized when 
consideration is given to the numer- 
ous factors actively entering into the 
ultimate result of this effort. They 
must not only contact the ultimate 
user of the equipment—industrial 
plant, railroad, utility, refinery or 
other type of plant—but they must 
maintain contact with the lamp man- 
ufacturer who makes and supplies 
the lamps used in the fixtures, the 
light and power company because it 
provides the energy and influences the 
selection of equipment, the electrical 
contractor who installs, the electrical 
wholesaler who supplies the product, 
and the many recommending and 
specifying factors such as architects, 
electrical engineers, electrical inspec- 
tors, insurance officials and many mu- 
nicipal, county, state and federal of- 
ficials. A major responsibility in this 
connection is to see to it that 
Benjamin equipment is written in all 
possible specifications and plans. Thus 
it may be realized that Benjamin rep- 
sentatives have a wide responsibility 
in spotting the buying factors on a 









































In keeping with the objectives of Benjamin Electric 
sales promotion policy a broad list of business 
papers carries its copy to secure acceptance and 
preference for its products and uncover prospects 





job and then covering all of the in- 
fluencing elements to see that the com- 
pany’s product is finally installed. 
@ The foregoing, however, should 
not in any sense be construed to mean 
that the Benjamin company is in- 
volved in the evils of the old concep- 
tion of distributor marketing where 
the manufacturer actually did the 
selling and the distributor merely car- 
ried the stock and delivered the goods. 
Benjamin distributors number several 
hundred and have been selected on 
the basis of affording complete cov- 
erage of buying power for the com- 
pany’s product. They are expected 
to carry an adequate stock to service 
local needs properly and with the aid 
of Benjamin representatives to train 
their salesmen to do an intelligent 
sales job for the manufacturer. 

The electrical contractor is con- 
sidered a very important element in 
marketing Benjamin equipment be- 
cause he does the actual buying of 
units going into a job which he in- 
stalls, and in figuring it he specifies 
what is to be used. For this reason, 
the company’s representatives, and 
the distributors’ salesmen, focus much 
of their attention on the electrical 
contractor, for the purpose of in- 
structing him to make the most sat- 
isfactory use of the equipment. He 
buys the line through the electrical 
wholesaler exclusively. 

When an inquiry or order is re- 
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Benjamin Electric has high regard for industrial and trade shows, but its partici- 
pation in them is governed by a definite policy that they must be of special 
interest to the particular buying influences contacted by Benjamin representa- 
tives and provide an opportunity for the men in attendance to talk business with 
as many or more customers and prospects as they do in their daily routine 





ceived direct it is referred to the 
distributors in the state and county 
from which it originated. This is 
done with the aid of a card index 
of all distributors filed according to 
counties under states. The inquiry 
is automatically referred to the dis- 
tributors and the company’s repre- 
sentative in the territory. 

All Benjamin representatives are 
full time men on salaries and expénse 
supplemented by a group incentive 
plan for performance applicable to the 
entire country and which permits an 
opportunity for additional earnings 
as a result of nationwide team co- 


operation. 

In passing it may be of interest to 
note that the company also has a 
well-thought-out plan governing the 
use of automobiles, economic and con- 
structive in its working, both to the 
company and to the salesmen. 

Benjamin representatives make job 
reports to the district office with a 
copy to the home office with any spe- 
cial requests for codéperation from the 
sales promotion department. 

The company does an _ extensive 
foreign business through its export 
department located at the general of- 
fices. Representatives are located in 
trade centers in Latin America, South 
America and United States terri- 
tories. 

The vice-president and _ general 
sales manager is ably assisted by Ru- 
dolf W. Staud, sales promotion man- 
ager, whose responsibility it is to 
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direct all advertising and sales pro- 
motional activities. 

Benjamin sales promotion consists 
of a series of planned and correlated 
activities utilizing various media and 
methods which contact selected groups 
of people for the purpose of obtain- 
ing specific sales objectives. 

@ The objectives of Benjamin sales 
promotion are: 

1. To keep the name and trade 
mark of the company before all those 
who specify, sell, install, inspect or 
purchase Benjamin equipment for the 
purpose of having it recognized as a 
leader in the industry and to secure 
favorable classification of the com- 
pany and its products in the minds 
of the buyers. 

2. To secure acceptance and prefer- 
ence for Benjamin products which 
meet the specific problems of the 
buyer or user. 

3. To arouse interest and develop 
actual prospects for follow-up by the 
Banjamin and the distributors’ sales 
organization. 

4. To ever keep the company in 
its competitive position in the in- 
dustry. 

§. To facilitate the resale activities 
of distributors and contractor-dealers. 

6. To give adequate information 
about products and to facilitate 
purchase. 

7. Through participation in coép- 
erative market development and edu- 
cational activities and in broadening 
the market and use for the industry’s 


products and to extend the use of 
electrical service and facilities. 

8. To assist the Benjamin sales or- 
ganization in its daily work by main. 
taining contacts between calls, tw 
follow up sales calls by mail and 
otherwise, and to supply special in- 
formation and other assistance 

9. To aid in the education and 
training of jobber salesmen and to 
secure greater interest on their part 
in the sales of Benjamin products. 
@ The codrdination of the sales, sales 
promotional and advertising activities 
present no problem in this company 
because the sales promotion organiza- 
tion has made it its business to secure 
a clear conception and understanding 
of the requirements and problems of 
the Benjamin sales and distributing or- 
ganization. It knows what the price 
problems are and what the competi- 
tive problems are, and has studied 
jointly with the sales organization the 
buying habits and methods of those 
who specify, purchase or use Benja- 
min equipment and through an ade- 
quate number of field contacts is en- 
abled to secure a thorough under- 
standing of the outside views affecting 
the company’s marketing problems. 

Many items included in the sales 
promotion program are based on sug- 
gestions received from the sales or- 
ganization and other sources. All 
suggestions of this nature are given 
consideration, but regardless of the 
source, every idea for the program is 
subjected to these tests: 

1. Every activity must have some 
relation to the main purpose and ob- 
jective. 

2. Attainable returns expected must 
be proportionate to effort, time and 
expense. 

3. Services rendered to distributors 





Big visual sales presentations are now 
used by Benjamin salesmen in work 
among contractors, architects and in 
sales training with distributors’ men 
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and to the customers of distributors 
must be on a proportionately equal 
basis within the legal limitations 
placed upon the company by law. 

4, Regardless of such legal limita- 
tions, all services rendered must be on 
an equitable basis and must not set 
a precedent which the company may 
be unable or unwilling to render in 
related situations in the future. 

5. Waste of time, effort and energy 

must be prevented by not dissipating 
these on tangents, racket media and 
similar activities. 
@ To attain its objectives, the sales 
promotion department maintains an 
intensive, well-planned program of 
direct mail and business paper adver- 
tising designed to give name publicity 
and disseminate information about the 
company’s products. Although nearly 
all advertisements carry coupons to 
make it easy to request booklets, cata- 
logs of additional information, the ef - 
fectiveness or value of the publication 
advertising is not solely gauged by 
the number of inquiries received, 
which are carefully tabulated in a 
record book. 

That Benjamin Electric is industry- 
minded is emphatically indicated by 
copy on Benjamin porcelain enam- 
eled sign reflectors directed to the 
purchasers of advertising signs in 
which the virtues of porcelain enamel 
signs, which the company does not 
make, were emphasized as promi- 
nently as the Benjamin reflectors ad- 
vertised. 

The company issues a 288-page cat- 
alog in two sizes, 8'4 x 10 and 614 x 
47, inches. The small size has been 
maintained by demand from contrac- 
tors who consider it a handy size. 
The large size book is printed in loose- 
leaf form to fit either the company’s 
binders or price book binders of job- 
ber’s salesmen. By assembling these 
catalogs periodically, it is possible to 
have them accurate at the time of 
issuance; thereafter, corrected pages 
are supplied to all holders. 

In order to prevent duplication and 
waste in distribution of catalogs to 
distributors’ customers, all mailings 
are made from the home office. Dis- 
tributors and representatives are sup- 
plied with catalog request cards which 
must be properly filled out and sent 
to the sales promotion department. If 
the request is received in a letter then 
one of the cards is made out by the 
department and registered in the mas- 
ter card file. 
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. VERTICAL SURFACE LIGHTING OF INSPECTION 
FRAMES AND THE SIDES OF LONG MACHINES 



















































Benjamin Electric sales literature has been developed into practical and 



















authoritative manuals on specific lighting problems which find ready acceptance 
in the electrical and utility fields. These pieces are additional examples of the 
constructive merchandising job Benjamin does that helps the entire industry 





After the catalog has been shipped, 
the card is returned to the distributor 
with a colored sticker affixed to the 
back which reads: 

THIS CATALOG HAS BEEN 
SHIPPED 
The catalog you requested for the 
individual on reverse side of this 
card was shipped on date indicated. 
May we suggest that on your next 
call, you bring the catalog to his 
attention and point out its fea- 
tures and many new items contained 
which may lead to some profitable 
new business for you. 
Sales Promotion Department, 
BENJAMIN ELectRIC Mrc. Co 


@ To further control the distribution 
of catalogs, in a folder, the company 
calls attention of distributors to the 
concise but complete listing of the 
more popular items of the Benjamin 
line in current issues of Electrical 
Contracting Buyers’ Reference Num- 
ber, distributed to electrical contract- 
ing and engineering firms, Swee?’s 
Engineering Catalog and Sweet’s 
Architectural Catalog. Coéperation 
is asked in bringing these listings to 
the attention of customers in order 








to eliminate waste distribution of 
complete catalogs. Consolidated cat- 
alogs in other important fields also 
are used as it is felt that these refer- 
ence books are given considerable at- 
tention and in addition frequently 
serve when complete catalogs have 
been misplaced or lost. 

Benjamin Electric also uses national 
directories such as Thomas’ Register. 
All reference books of this character 
are considered valuable from the 
standpoint of availability of product 
information, one of the two main ob- 
jectives of the sales promotion 
program. 

When a catalog has been mailed to 
a customer or prospect at the request 
of a distributor it is followed by a 
double post card calling attention that 
it was mailed at the request of the 
distributor named. The recipient is 
asked to make acknowledgment on the 
business reply card on which he is 
also asked to indicate his particular 
interest in the line. 

A new system of master lists has 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Knitting Closer to an 


Industry with Movies 


@ WHEN F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Albany, N. Y., selected the title, 
“Two Related Industries,” for the 
first motion picture ever produced in 
the paper-makers’ felt industry, they 
struck at the core of industrial sell- 
ing, for a long term view of indus- 
trial selling recognizes the blending 
into perfect harmony of two or more 
industries to the end that the ultimate 
product delivered to the consumer 
represents the highest achievement in 
quality and production efficiency. 

Papermakers’ felts are endless blan- 
kets of wool used on all paper ma- 
chines to carry the newly formed and 
delicate sheet of wet pulp through 
the various press rolls where a large 
part of the surplus water is removed 
mechanically before going to the 
steam dryers. They vary in size from 
twenty feet to 230 feet in length and 
are made as wide as 320 inches for the 
largest machines. 

The Huyck organization has been 
active in the progress of the paper 
industry since 1870,.and is the world’s 
largest manufacturers of papermak- 
ers’ felts. For some years, it has regu- 
larly released technical bulletins on 
various phases of felt application and 
operation with the idea of improving 
the results to be obtained from their 
product. 

“Two Related Industries” was re- 
leased recently to serve as a broader 
base for this type of helpful service 
to the consumer. As formally an- 
nounced by F. C. Huyck & Sons, the 
sound film was made “to help the pa- 
per industry get higher average per- 
formance and longer life from felts” 
through a better understanding of all 
the factors that have to be considered 
in their design and manufacture. 

“Converting vegetable fibers into 
paper on the modern high-speed paper 
machine is one of the most astound- 
ing processes in all industry,” declared 


the announcement. “‘Scarcely less as- 
tounding is the related process by 
which animal fibers are converted into 
papermakers’ felts. 

“And since felt-making plays such 
a vital part in paper-making, it ‘would 
seem particularly desirable for paper 
mill operators to know just how a 
successful felt is designed and manu- 
factured. 

“Precisely what are the functions 

of a felt? How can a felt be made 
so skilfully that it will do what it is 
called upon to do? How can a paper- 
maker get the best possible results from 
the felts with which he clothes his 
great machines?” 
@ Actual production of the film was 
handled by Caravel Films, Inc., New 
York. The G. Lynn Sumner Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, assisted. The work was un- 
der the direction of William Greeley, 
Huyck sales manager. 

Narration and description was done 
by Alois Havrilla, radio announcer. 
The sound film, 1,600 feet long and 
16 mm. wide, requires approximately 
forty minutes for each showing. A 
special feature is the use of animated 
drawings to illustrate certain involved 
processes, such as removal of water 
from the pulp sheet as it passes 
through the paper machine rolls. 

Every important step in the mak- 
ing of Kenwood felt, from expert 
grading and blending of wools to tests 
of worn-out felts returned by paper 
mills is shown. These post mortems 
sometimes disclose unevenness in the 
distribution of wear across the paper 
machine, often enabling the paper 
manufacturer to locate and correct 
the sources of such trouble, thereby 
increasing the felt life. 

The accent throughout the picture 
falls on scientific methods of control 
applied throughout these processes. 
The story is anything but prosaic. It 















Kenwood Mills uses a talking motion 


picture to penetrate deeper into the 
paper making industry with a message 


deals with a type of drama, or con- 
flict, that is peculiar to the felt re- 
quirements of the paper mill. 


Papermakers’ felts must be woven 
ind bonded to withstand the stress of 
pulling the load of the machine, while 
it the same time it is conveying the 
lelicate web of paper through the 


press rolls and acting as a filtering 
medium. Felts must be built to travel 
thousands of miles, while saturated in 
water, under high pressures and ten- 
sion. This three-fold task presents a 
problem in contrasts. While the felts 
must be rugged and strong to with- 
stand these severe conditions, they 
must also be open or porous enough 
to permit the free passage of water. 
At the same time they must be fine 
enough not to leave a felt mark or 
impression in the sheet. 


The life of felts ranges from a few 
days to several weeks, depending on 
the conditions under which they must 
run. The business of producing felts 
to fit all requirements presents a deli- 
cate problem. Few outside the felt 
industry have heretofore realized the 
vast amount of work and research re- 





Showings for the movie are promoted 
through paper industry publications 
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that would not otherwise reach the workmen 








quired to make this possible, espe- 
cially under the rapidly changing con- 
ditions of modern paper production 
methods. The film, “Two Related 
Industries,” presents the various 
phases of this task in a very graphic 
and interesting manner. 


It is no wonder, as the film points 
out, that the wools for these felts 
must be rarer and more costly than 
those used in the finest fabrics for 
apparel, upholsteries and draperies. 

The picture shows the methods 

used in selecting wool as a preliminary 
to applying exact formulas to control 
yarns, weave, felting and napping, 
stressing the rigorous inspections and 
tests governing each. Many of the 
processes and much of the mechanical 
equipment involved in these proc- 
esses have been pioneered and devel- 
oped by Huyck engineers. 
@ The problem of putting “Two Re- 
lated Industries” into circulation 
brought into play a full page adver- 
tisement showing sample strips of the 
film and inviting the paper industry 
to request showings. This announce- 
ment ran in Paper and Paper Prod- 
ucts, Paper Industry, Paper Mill and 
Wood Pulp News and Paper Trade 
Journal in February and is listed for 
Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry and 
Paper World in March. 

The response was instantaneous. 
At the time this was written, there 
was no estimate available as to the 
size of the average audience nor the 
total audience to which the picture 
will be exhibited. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that copies of the film will travel 
to far woodland corners as well as 
more populated centers before its in- 
itial lustre softens. 

Kenwood salesmen have been 
equipped with Bell & Howell sound 
projectors and will handle the field 
exhibitions. All the local sponsor 
must provide is a place to show the 
attraction. Vocational classes in paper 
mills and various colleges offering 
technical courses in modern papermak- 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Sales Control in Marketing 
Building Materials 


By GEORGE J. LAWRENCE, Chief, Construction Census, Washington, D. C. 


@ USE of the term “sales control” 
is a convenient way for saying that 
the amount of advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and other selling efforts ex- 
pended in the various territories or 
markets of a company should be ap- 
portioned to the potential business ig 
such markets or territories. The ob- 
jective is to secure the maximum 
amount of business at a minimum 
cost. To achieve this happy state of 
affairs, it is necessary to have, first, 
a definite plan of procedure; second, 
methods for carrying out the plan, 
and third, means for appraising the 
adequacy of the results obtained. 
Information pertaining to the size 
of the potential markets by terri- 
tories affords a starting point for 
development of the general plan of 
sales control. There are many indus- 
trial products, however, for which 
the number of prospective purchasers 
Because of this, 
information for the amount of busi- 


is relatively small. 
ness that is available by territories 
serves only to narrow the search for 
it as far as actual selling and the 
control of sales are concerned. For 
such industrial products, then, it is 
necessary to determine not only po- 
tential markets, but also individual 
buyers, the manner in which they 
change, and when they are buying. 
The task of securing the detailed in- 
formation for buyers remains as one 
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of the greatest problems of all in- 
dustrial marketing. 

Those concerned with marketing 

material or equipment sold in con- 
nection with new building and con- 
struction projects must also utilize 
data both for potential markets and 
for individual buyers. The follow- 
ing paragraphs give a detailed account 
of the use of such data for the pur- 
poses of sales control. Of the two 
plans described, one is suitable for 
organizations selling direct, and the 
other for organizations selling through 
dealers. 
@ The general method used to meas- 
ure a potential market depends pri- 
marily upon the nature of the prod- 
uct, but is also influenced to a con- 
siderable degree by the intended use 
of the market data. For products 
used in new building, statistics for 
new work afford an excellent first 
approach to market measurement. 
Changes in these statistics reflect 
changes in the market for the prod- 
uct. Figures for both building and 
sales available for a period of years, 
for example, will show whether the 
trend of sales has increased or de- 
creased in comparison with that for 
building. If arranged by sales terri- 
tories, they will further show the 
relative positions of the different ter- 
ritories. 

As a rule, such direct use of the 


figures will not be adequate. Hence, 
while it is not the purpose here to 
consider problems of technique in 
detail, it should be noted that re- 
working and analysis of the original 
figures are requisite to securing their 
full story. The figures for building 
must be limited to those types in 
which the product can be used, and 
agree in territorial extent with those 
for sales. Both sets of data must 
further be in terms of volume, not 
actual dollars. 

Additional facts about markets can 
be secured from an accurate deter- 
mination of the amount of product 
used per unit of construction, by 
territories. To do this, it is neces- 
sary to analyze individual projects. 
This procedure can generally be car- 
ried out so that it yields information 
about peculiarities and differences in 
territories that would otherwise re- 
main unknown. 

@ Determination of market poten 
tials gives a basis for making sales 
and advertising efforts proportiona! 
to possibilities by territories, provided 
that it is possible to predict futur: 
changes in potentials. It also dis 
closes the degree of weakness o: 
strength in each territory. Unless 
the determination is secured by 

survey, however, it does not revea 
why a given territory might be eithe 
weak or strong. in no case does i 
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go beyond showing a general situa- 
tion until it has become history, with 
the result that any remedial measures 
ipplied will affect only future con- 
ditions. Measurement of markets in 
accordance with the usual procedure, 
and as described above, is for the go- 
ing sales organization necessary as 
“stock taking,” but does not contain 
elements for sales control that will 
result in economical production of 
the best possible volume of business. 
@ In addition to describing a market 
in terms of total quantity of the 
product that it absorbs, it is necessary 
to consider the individuals who buy, 
or are factors in the buying of the 
product. The purchase of building 
materials is influenced by a number 
of different buying factors. These are 
the owners, architects, engineers, gen- 
eral contractors, special trade con- 
tractors, operative builders, manufac- 
turers of other construction products, 
hnancing agencies, and agencies in- 
suring loans in connection with 
hnancing. Some, or all, of these buy- 
ng factors influence to varying de- 
grees each purchase. The extent of 
he influence differs according to type 
t building and the product involved. 

It is important to recognize that 
ombinations and the relative impor- 
ince of the numerous buying fac- 


Figure |. The plan for using construction news 
reports by an organization selling direct to the field 
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tors are not the same even for a given 
product for similar types of construc- 
tion. In the case of a factory build- 
ing, for example, an architect might 
be retained to prepare plans, to assist 
the owner in selecting a general con- 
tractor, and to supervise the job. On 
the other hand, the owner of a fac- 
tory might have his own organization 
prepare plans for an additional build- 
ing, and assume an active role in se- 
lection of materials and products used 
in its construction. Those familiar 
with the building industry will recog- 
nize this not as an extreme case, but 
as one typical of the manner in which 
the relative importance of buying fac- 
tors changes according to individual 
projects. Conditions of this kind 
make it desirable to have the major 
portion of sales efforts center on in- 
dividual projects rather than on gen- 
eral groups of buying factors. 

@ Detailed information about busi- 
ness that is to be placed is available 
to a fuller degree for products used 
in new building than for most other 
industrial products. The causes that 
contribute to this condition are the 
publicity that is generally accorded 
construction because of its news 
value, open records of the filing of 
plans or permits for building, and 
the efforts of a number of agencies 





Figure 2. The plan for using construction news 
reports by an organization selling through dealers 

















that furnish reports for new construc- 
tion projects. Construction news re- 
ports as furnished by some agencies 
give very complete information about 
buying factors. In addition to pro- 
viding excellent sales leads, the reports 
can further be utilized both for the 
control of sales, and as a basis for an 
analysis of the performance of the 
marketing organization. 

Construction news reports can be 
obtained from organizations that spe- 
cialize in furnishing them, or from mis- 
cellaneous sources as business papers, 
local building or construction organi- 
zations, newspapers, and building per- 
mit lists. Lists of building permits 
for the larger cities are usually to be 
found in legal newspapers published 
in those cities. 

@ The choice of a source for build- 
ing news depends upon the size of 
the territory covered by the organi- 
zation intending to use it, the amount 
of effort the organization is willing 
to devote to collection and verifica- 
tion of news, and the degree of sales 
control it desires to exercise. It is 
found that reports furnished by agen- 
cies specializing in this work are the 
most suitable ones for sales control. 
Reports from such agencies are con- 
sidered preferable in that they con- 
(Continued on Page $8) 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Hardware Field 

Especially Active Now 

@ SEVERAL factors are currently 
exerting a real influence on the mar- 
keting trend in hardware products. 
Consumers have evinced an increased 
interest in quality merchandise, and 
in so-called “luxury” items. 

Color and styling have also as- 
sumed new importance in many hard- 
ware products, and attractive pack- 
aging is receiving much more atten- 
tion than at any time in recent years. 
Another interesting tendency is noted 
in the fact that a number of manu- 
facturers who have previously dis- 
tributed their products only through 
drug, grocery or department stores, 
are now making preparations to utilize 
also the hardware channel of dis- 
tribution. 

Increased building operations have 
stimulated sales of tools and build- 
ers’ hardware, while a growing con- 
sumer appreciation of the comfort 
and convenience provided by mod- 
ern home equipment has given con-- 
siderable impetus to the demand for 
major electrical appliances, and other 
similar “big ticket” items. 

Many manufacturers of hardware 
and allied products are finding it im- 
possible to produce goods in large 
enough volume to satisfy the expand- 
ing demand, and sales of both hard- 
ware dealers and hardware wholesal- 
ers continue to reflect substantial 
gains over last year’s figures.—Mac- 
DonaLp WirTeN, :Associate Editor, 
Hardware Age. 


Treated Steels and 
Forgings in Demand 
@ DEMANDS upon heat 


and forging departments and on com- 
mercial heat treating plants expanded 
directly with the revival of the metal 
working industry during 1936, and 
the volume of heat treated steel and 
other metals increased about twenty 
per cent over that of 1935. 

With every index showing present 
activity even greater than in 1936 in 
the metal working industry, and all 
available information pointing to a 


treating 
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sustainment of this increased activity, 
the volume of heat treated steels and 
other metals may be counted upon to 
increase a minimum of ten per cent 
during 1937. 

Demands upon commercial forging 
plants in 1936 also expanded with the 
revival of the metal working indus- 
try, and in addition there was an in- 
creased use for forgings for the pur- 
pose of product improvement. 

Manufacturers of equipment and 
appliances, seeking means to improve 
the quality of their products, increase 
strength and reduce weight, turned 
to forgings for certain parts formerly 
produced by casting or by other meth- 
ods. This trend is even more pro- 
nounced during the current year, 
stimulated to a considerable extent by 
the group activities of commercial 
forgers, through the Drop Forging 
Association, which is furnishing valu- 
able information to product designers 
and engineers on designing parts for 
forging, and plans to extend these 
activities. 

Production of commercial drop 
forgings increased twenty-five per 
cent in 1936 over 1935, and the in- 
crease in 1937 over 1936 will be at 
least fifteen per cent.—W. C. KERNA- 
HAN, Editor, Heat Treating and 
Forging 
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Mechanization Develops 
In Wood Industries 
@ THE wood fabricating and finish- 


ing industry gives every indication 
of becoming, during the years just 
ahead, an increasingly uncomfortable 
field of endeavor for the man who 
will not modernize and mechanize his 
operations. 

For over the industry as a whole 
this necessity is being manfully ac- 
knowledged by even smaller opera- 
tors, who realize the painfully obsolete 
machinery which constitutes most of 
the nation’s furniture-making equip- 
ment is putting good furniture at 
a price disadvantage as compared to 
other products seeking the consum- 
er’s dollar. Because competing products 
have the cost-cutting advantages of 


modern machine production, furniture 
manufacturers now know they must 
have these advantages, too, and they 
are watching eagerly for every de- 
vice that will help produce these re- 
sults. 

They have felt this coming for 
years, but now feel also the exhilarat- 
ing effect of steadily increasing order 
files, and know they are assured the 
volume which will make modern 
equipment pay. 

Add to this the self-evident fact 
that wood producers also are fina 
waking up and are taking advantaze 
of many remarkable technological im- 
provements—advancements so nu- 
merous that it is difficult to keep u; 
with them—and surely it is easy 
enough to see why it is firmly and en- 
thusiastically believed that the woox 
industry will be a major industria 
sensation of the decade, both as a pro- 
ducer and fabricator, and as a mar- 
ket for equipment and supplies.— 
FLtoyp B. Quicc, Managing Editor, 
Wood Products. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


Kenwood Movie 


ing also will have the opportunity of 
seeing the film. 

A business reply card is enclosed 
with sales promotion and correspond- 
ence concerning the picture. This 
card is made out in ballot form to 
determine whether current is A.C. or 
D.C. and what voltage is available, if 
other than from 100 to 125 volts. 

The story of felt-making and its 
use to the papermaking industry is 
also told in a portfolio prepared by 
the Sumner agency. Profusely illus- 
trated and emphasizing scientific con- 
trol of production, it is used in pre- 
senting the story to mill executives 
who have not seen the picture. 

“In our showings to date,” said Mr. 
Greeley, “the sound picture has been 
received by marked enthusiasm on the 
part of the audiences. 

“We sincerely believe that the pic- 
ture will lead to a better understand- 
ing of the use and application of pa- 
permaker felts throughout the paper 
industry, as well as a better under- 
standing of the problems involved in 
their design and manufacture, leading 
to closer codperation between the 
users of our products and ourselves.” 
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By BURTON BIGELOW 
President 


BURTON BIGELOW ORGANIZATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


What Salesmen Want in 
Sales Manuals 


@ SALESMEN are just as much fed 
up with the old-fashioned, out-of- 
date sales manual as prospects and 
buyers are with the outmoded prod- 
uct or package. The experiences of 
dozens of manufacturers employing 
salesmen have proved this fact beyond 
contradiction. 

With the idea of finding out just 
what salesmen want in their new-style 
streamlined sales books, we set out 
some months ago to make a definite 
study of salesmen’s likes and dislikes 
in sales manuals. 

First, we undertook a straightfor- 
ward frontal attack, querying the 
men frankly as to what kind of a 
manual they preferred when their 
companies decided to modernize their 
sales presentations. We got nowhere 
with this form of questioning—the 
replies were vague and theoretical, 
but the form which the answers took 
gave us the clue to a reverse method 
which did succeed. 

Instead of asking what they wanted 
in their new-day sales manuals, we 
asked them what they objected to in 
their old-fashioned out-of-date books. 
Thus, by elimination, we were able to 
arrive quickly at the kind of manual 
the typical salesman prefers. Each 
line of business, naturally, was criti- 
cized by its salesmen for defects 
which concerned only the business in 
particular, or at most, the line of 
business. Such complaints are not 
listed here; this list includes only those 
ten major complaints most frequently 
met with, and which apply with more 
or less force to all types of business. 


A. Burdened Down With Un- 
needed Material. “My sales man- 
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Here are ten objections by salesmen to typical sales 
manuals which may be used as a guide in building a 
fully modernized book salesmen will actually use 
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ager believes,” said one salesman, “that 
he must send us something each week, 
or lose his job. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether what he sends is 
pertinent or valuable—he sends it 
along anyway and we are supposed to 
carry it along with us.” Another 
salesman, making a similar complaint, 
remarked: “If the stuff the house 
sends us for the sales book is impor- 
tant enough to justify sending by air 
mail, then it is probably valuable 
enough to include in the sales man- 
ual. Otherwise, No!” 


2. Too Heavy for Convenience. 
This complaint often grows out of 
objection one. One man said: “If 
your sales book is so heavy, or so 
bulky that you can’t handle it 
smoothly and easily during your in- 
terview, you know what happens— 
you soon leave it in the brief case and 
talk with your hands.” In some 
cases, the books were bulky to start 
with—heavy covers with much metal 
and heavy indexes. 


3. Too Narrow in Scope. Many 
Sales books were found to be mere 
price books or specification sheet as- 
semblies. A sales book, to be of ut- 
most effectiveness, should incorporate 
three classes of material: 1) Factual 
Material, for reference—on Product, 
Prices, etc. 2) Training and Stimu- 
lation Material to help the man be- 
come a better salesman and to induce 





and stimulate him to his highest ef- 
forts. 3) Presentation Material in 
easily readable visual form to be 
shown to the prospect. 


4. All Material in Book Before 
Being Given to Salesman. One 
of the most interesting revelations of 
the study was that a salesman likes to 
build his own sales book page by page, 
even though he builds it on a pre- 
determined company outline and uses 
all the prepared company material. 
In three cases, and in lines widely sep- 
arated, we found companies who sent 
the loose-leaf binders with nothing 
but indexes and an explanatory note 
as the first step in putting the sales 
manual into use. Then from week 
to week they- sent out batches of 
clearly marked material to be placed 
in the various divisions. In this man- 
ner, according to one of the salesmen 
using such a sales manual, “I filed my 
own stuff and came to know exactly 
what material was in my book and 
under what tab I was most likely to 
find it. Previously, using a book pre- 
pared in advance and filled up before 
being sent to me, it took me six 
months to really become familiar with 
the contents and its location.” 


5. No Well-Thought-Out In- 
dexing Method. This was almost a 
universal complaint. The other side 
of the point got some criticism, too 
—one man complained that the index 
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was so complicated it filled the binder 
before the company started putting 
sheets into the book. “When a man 
is out selling all day he hasn’t much 
time or temper left for fiddling with 
his sales book at night,” said one vet- 
eran salesman. “Half the time our 
sheets are not headed up with any 
marks to show where we should file 
them—and our index subjects over- 
lap each other so badly that you can 
never be sure where you ought to 
search for any given bulletin.” 


6. Supplied in Bound Form, 
Soon Out-of-Date. The study re- 
vealed that a surprising number of 
companies still use the bound form 
Where these 
bound books or booklets are supple- 
mentary hand books on the product, 


for their sales manuals. 


or where they are part of independ- 
ent sales training courses, no objec- 
tion was found. But where these 
bound books comprise the sales man- 
ual material proper, much criticism 
was voiced by the salesmen. One 
man made the cynical remark: “This 

book was out of date before 
it got out of the printer’s hands!” 
In these days of rapidly changing 
plans and processes, a bound book is 
a dangerous experiment. 


y 4 Too Conspicuous. In some 
lines where there is much cold can- 
vassing, and where the salesman does 
not like to risk a premature exit by 
advertising the fact that he is a sales- 
man, large size manuals simply will 
not be carried by the majority of the 
men. One sales manager told the 
story of a field man who invariably 
concealed his large sales book in the 
front of his trousers before making a 
Pocket size man- 
uals, which the man can hide in his 
inside pocket where he can pull it out 
like a six-shooter, only when needed 
—are much more popular and widely 
used in cold-canvassing lines. This 


cold canvass call. 


aversion to large size books seemed to 
be especially widespread in lines sell- 
ing an intangible service—insurance, 
investment service, instruction service 


and the like. 


8. Manual Not Kept Alive With 
Fresh Material. Napoleon once said, 
“News of a victory is worth a hun- 
dred thousand men.” Salesmen, so the 
study shows, are news-minded; they 
like fresh, new material for their sales 
books; they tire of telling the same 
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The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Company 
features its sales manual for distribu- 
tors’ salesmen in copy like the above 





old story, in the same old way. New 
examples of the product in use, names 
of new customers, fresh, new testi- 
monial letters—anything useful and 
new—helps to keep alive the sales- 
man’s interest in using his sales man- 
ual for presentation purposes. 


9. No Plan for Keeping Dead- 
wood Cleared Out. A surprising 
oversight which many salesmen com- 
plained of was the failure on the part 
of the office to indicate when new 
material superseded old—and more es- 
pecially the failure to design new bul- 
letins so that they could completely 
replace the old, permitting the out- 
moded sheets to be discarded alto- 
gether. 


10. Gotten Up Too Cheaply. 
“I was ashamed to use that book two 
months after I received it,” said one 
salesman, pointing to a flimsily con- 
structed binder which was never in- 
tended for the hard service which will 
inevitably be given to a good sales 
manual. To buy the lightest and best 
binder it is possible to procure is usu- 
ally good economy if you have built 
a sales manual that the salesmen will 
use. 

In connection with this study, we 
found an almost universal failure to 
drill the men in the most effective 
method of use for the sales book. 
Salesmen repeatedly admitted that 
they fumbled the use of the sales 
manual where it was designed for 


presentation purposes; often they did 
not know what the manual contained, 
or where to find it in that split-sec- 
ond period between sentences when 
he wanted to find some information to 
clinch a point. 

The study shows how important it 
is that the men should study each 
sheet, know what its substance is and 
where to find it. Further, they should 
be drilled in practice selling using the 
manual as it will need to be used in 
actual selling. 

Out of the whole number of firms 

studied, only two made any organized 
effort to check up on the continued 
use and good condition of sales man- 
uals carried by their men. These two 
firms, both leaders in their lines, re- 
quire their traveling field supervisors 
to check every detail of their sales 
books. Are they clean? Are they 
complete? Are they being used? Are 
they up-to-date? Is the salesman 
adept in the use of the book? Do 
certain sections need replacing? Have 
replacements been inserted as sent? 
These and many other questions have 
to be answered in a formal report by 
the field supervisor with respect to 
the work of each man. 
@ To summarize the results of the 
study broadly, the new-day, stream- 
lined, modernized sales manual is 
stripped of all non-essentials and con- 
tains only needed material; it is light 
in weight, and well-indexed, so as to 
make both filing and finding easy. 
The up-to-the-minute sales director 
will send his men their material in 
small batches; and require them to file 
it themselves. He will see that they 
get a loose-leaf book, so as to keep 
the streamlined effect in practice, 
even when many shifts are made in 
material. And if he is in a line where 
much cold-canvassing is done, or 
where the large-size manual is likely 
to be a give-away, he will give his 
men the more modern pocket-size 
manual. 

Not many manuals fulfill all these 
requirements, but none of the require- 
ments are impossible and there is no 
reason why every sales manager, wher 
he is planning to modernize his own 
manual—as most sales managers are 
now planning to do—there is no rea- 
son why he should not at least set 
himself the objective of building 4 
truly streamlined, fully modernized 
sales manual of the kind that sales 
men like to use. 
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The Building Industry 


with suggested advertising for use in 
local papers, and contract documents 
which lumbermen can use in making 
their contracts with sub-contractors. 
@ This program will further the move 
to make the building supply dealer 
the focal point of building activity in 
his community. Johns-Manville was 
perhaps the leader in this movement 
with the establishment of the Housing 
Guild, a carefully planned merchan- 
dising system for the building supply 
dealer designed to enable him to con- 
trol effective distribution of materials 
in his market by making it possible for 
him to offer the public a house as a 
packaged unit instead of just so much 
lumber, bricks and concrete. More 
than 160 dealers attended the J-M 
training schools held throughout the 
country in 1936 to learn the tech- 
nique for setting up organizations to 
function under the plan. At great 
cost, the manufacturer has created 
elaborate kits for dealer salesmen 
which enable them to do an intelligent 
sales job in marketing the “packaged” 
house. It also has worked up an ex- 
tensive “systematizer” file for the of- 
fice which is used in organizing and 
following up the work. Estimating 
guides and other helps are also fur- 
nished. 

Manufacturers are participating in 
national and regional conventions of 
various branches of the building in- 
dustry in an educational way. As an 
example, G. D. Andrews of Celotex 
Company, with the aid of simplified 
charts, explains the need for insula- 
tion in home construction and the 
practical application of insulating ma- 
terials, 


The objective of all elements in 
the industry is toward better build- 
ings by the use of quality materials. 
A concerted drive is being made 
against “jerry” building by codpera- 
tion of all factors in the building 
trades. The services of the architect 
play an important part in this move- 
ment and are being utilized to a 
greater extent as may be seen from 
the accompanying chart of architect- 
planned building. Percentage of to- 
tal building from architect plans has 
increased from 59.2 per cent of the 
total in 1933 to 68.2 per cent in 1936. 
The objective of G-E “New Ameri- 
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can” demonstration homes and Kel- 
vinator Kelvin homes places emphasis 
on quality construction, better utiliz- 
ation of waste space, scientific light- 
ing, modern radial wiring, automatic 
heat and air conditioning, planned 
electric kitchens and home laundries, 
supervision by a registered architect 
and planning from the inside out, with 


are The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany with Steel Buildings, Inc., and 
The Insulated Steel Construction Com- 
pany, which have erected ten steel 
houses in Middletown, O.; General 
Houses, Inc., with Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago, offering completely 
equipped prefabricated houses from 
$3,748 to $7,000; American Houses, 
Inc., and National Houses, Inc., New 
York. 


@ Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago, also is working hard to merchan- 














Johns-Manville's Housing Guild sales kit is a complete set of working tools 


proper regard to comfort, convenience 
and economy. 

@ Regardless of the great amount of 
publicity and interest in connection 
with prefabricated houses, this devel- 
opment is still far from being a factor 
in the building industry. “The rea- 
son for the failure of all these ideas 
in practical construction,” says The 
Architectural Forum, “lies in the fact 
that the walls and roof are really but 
a small part of the total cost. Plumb- 
ing, heating and electrical services are 
so far behind in their processes of in- 
tegration that completely factory 
made wall and roof units do not no- 
ticeably lower the cost of the dwell- 
ing units. 

“Hence promotion efforts of the 
prefabricators have been curtailed un- 
til integration of mechanical equip- 
ment is achieved and until the public 
becomes financially able and mentally 
willing to live in fireproof, expensive 
and modern homes. The acceptance 
of the modern style is almost an es- 
sential to the success of prefabrica- 
tion.” 

Active in the prefabrication field 





dise a newer type of home construc- 
tion with its effort bearing noticeable 
results. “Fire safe construction” will 
be offered in the association’s concrete 
house campaign for 1937 which will 
be backed by $400,000. Last year 
60,000 inquiries were produced, a 
third of which were considered genu- 
ine prospects for concrete homes. At 
the concrete products convention in 
January, it was revealed that eight 
per cent of houses built in 1936 were 
of concrete construction, compared 
with 1.5 per cent in 1935. Part of 
the association’s objective is to gain 
enough of the small building field to 
more than offset an anticipated loss 
resulting from fewer large federal 
projects in the next few years. The 
association is also continuing its efforts 
for greater acceptance of architectural 
concrete for public and commercial 
buildings. 

The rock products industry—ce- 
ment, lime, gypsum, crushed stone, 
sand, gravel, silica and allied indus- 
trial mineral products—profits from 
the growing building boom from 
many angles, according to Rock Prod- 
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Industry promotion 


ucts. For example, with growing pro- 
duction of steel, larger demands are 
made on suppliers of lime, and crushed 
limestone. Glass requires limestone 
and silica; plate glass requires gypsum 
for bedding the plates, etc. 

@ All branches of the clay industry 
through Structural Clay Products, 
Inc., have launched a $100,000 pro- 
motional campaign including activi- 
ties directed to architects, contractors 
and dealers and through them to the 
public; educational work among the 
mason trades and their siemmies de- 
velopment of colors and textures; and 
engagement of publicity counsel. A 
Home Book carrying the 
story of clay products and house plans 
with suggested uses of clay products 
will be issued as well as a technical 
manual for trademen and architects. 


Owners 


The lumber industry is doing a pro- 
motional job within the building in- 
dustry to encourage use of properly 
seasoned and grade lumber and more 
extensive use of hardwoods. This 
work is carried on primarily through 
regional and species groups. Report- 
ed production of all lumber for 1936 
was twenty-six per cent above 1935. 
Shipments were twenty-three per cent 
above and orders twenty-six per cent 
above shipments and orders for 1935. 

The lumber industry in codperation 
with leading paint manufacturers is 
conducting an educational campaign 
in the building field for use of good 
paint, pointing out that poor paint 
does not hold up and most frequently 
the lumber is blamed instead of the 
poor paint. It is a defensive campaign 
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against sales arguments used for other 
building materials. 

The Brick Manufacturers Associa- 

tion of America, in addition to adver- 
tising in building trade papers, lec- 
tures, technical data releases, etc., is 
establishing a regional plan service for 
architects and builders to get away 
from the conventional stock plan serv- 
ice. The service will be sectionalized 
to give local and individual effect to 
the geographical design preferences 
and characteristics incident to particu- 
lar regions. Local architects will be 
engaged for this service and all plans 
and services will be handled directly 
by the architects whose designs have 
engaged a buyer’s interest. 
@ The Steel Joist Institute, comprised 
of eight manufacturers, is increasing 
its advertising started last fall in The 
Architectural Forum with the addi- 
tion in April of American Builder and 
Building Age. The campaign is de- 
signed to emphasize the advantages and 
features of steel joist construction and 
show its application to various types 
of buildings. A comprehensive hand- 
book is offered to architects and 
builders. 

The Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation continues to issue its attrac- 
tive “Bulletin” to those building 
trades featuring the use of copper and 
its alloys by industry. 

The plumbing, heating and air con- 
ditioning industry is, of course, being 
aided materially by the steady rise in 
building, particularly residential con- 
struction, although reports of the 
Marketing and Research Bureau of 
Domestic Engineering Publications in- 
dicate that the majority of this busi- 
ness is still coming from modernization 
market. The percentage in that cate- 
gory is expected to be seventy per 
cent in 1937, with new building pro- 
viding the balance. Volume in the 
industry is running on an all time peak 
on many items and when new con- 
struction again supplies the normal 
portion of plumbing and heating busi- 
ness (fifty-five to sixty per cent) the 
industry will show a marked increase 
over previous peak years. 

The Plumbing and Heating Indus- 
tries Bureau divides sales of these in- 
dustries for 1936 with $800,000,000 
in plumbing and $500,000,000 in 
heating and air conditioning, includ- 
ing installation. 

Within the industry are several co- 
operative campaigns scheduled for 
1937: A five-year promotion cam- 


paign for the sale of electric water 
systems with a goal of 250,000 units 
for this year; sales in 1936 totaled 
149,000 units. The Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers is conducting a drive for 
gas water heater sales with $12,000 in 
merchandise prizes for dealer winners. 
The Edison Electric Institute sponsors 
a drive to boost the 104,000 sales of 
electric water heaters in 1936 for at 
least,another forty-eight per cent gain 
in 1937. 

@ The manufacturers’ steadily im- 
proving position is forcibly indicated, 
says Plumbing and Heating Trade 
Journal, by more ambitious advertis- 

(Continued on Page $2) 
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—F. W. Dodge Corporatior 
The curves of the above chart represent 
the moving annual totals of building con- 
tract awards. Each figure plotted for a 
given month represents the total for the 
tweive-month period ending with that 
month. This type of curve registers the 
trend and eliminates the seasonal factor. 
. ’ - - + . 
Architects’ Participation in 
Building Programs 
37 Eastern States—as recorded by F. W 
Dodge Corporation 
Per- 
cent 
Total Fromarchi- age 
fear building* tects’ pre 
1932 6 
193: 
1934.. 834, 736.100 
1935. .1,199, 411. 600 
1936. .1,830,124,800 


554. 132 ‘000 
809,015,800 
1,248.939,900 


*Includes each year a small amount of 
architect-planned public works and uti 
ties, which classes are very predominant 
of the heavy engineering character. 

As recovery continues, a larger and 
larger proportion of large urban- 
type building appears in the pro- 
gram, providing larger opportunities 
for architects and structural engi- 
neers. Note the increasing percent- 
age of architects’ work to the totals. 
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Reach This Expanding Market Through 


The Outstanding Marine Publication 


N the nine weeks from December 26 

to February 20, contracts were 
awarded for seven tankers and three 
new fast cargo vessels—strong evidence 
of the sharp uptrend in 1937 merchant 
shipbuilding. With ship construction 
under way aggregating more than 500,- 
000 tons . . . with bids out for a new 
U.S. Liner . . . with plans and speci- 
fications ready for two and possibly 
three combination cargo and passenger 
vessels . . . and with the replacement 
program of merchant ship construction 
expected to expand sharply this year— 
the opportunity for marine sales is the 


most promising in 15 years. 


This activity emphasizes more than ever 
the importance and necessity of aggres- 
sive marine advertising and sales efforts, 
concentrated on the men with purchas- 
ing influence and buying power. To 
reach these men and win wide accept- 
ance for your products, it is particu- 
larly important to tell your story 
consistently and forcefully in the ad- 
vertising pages of Marine Engineering 


and Shipping Review — the leading 
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105 W. Adams St., Chicago 





marine publication . . . in 
circulation, in editorial 
service, in advertising value 


and in reader interest. 


Proof of the leadership of 
this publication is the fact 
that it has the largest paid 
audited circulation of any 
marine publication in this 
country . . . the fact that 
it stands pre-eminent in 
quality circulation . . . and the fact that 
the volume of advertising for January 
and February, 1937, increased more 
than 27 per cent over the correspond- 
ing 1936 period and more than 60 per 
cent over the corresponding 1935 
period. This is evidence of the impor- 
tance manufacturers are attaching to 
vigorous publicity campaigns in the 
marine industry—and indicates the rec- 
ognition they are according this publi- 


cation as an advertising medium. 


To produce the greatest sales volume in 
1937 from the steadily expanding 
marine market, your selling program 
should include a continuous advertising 
campaign in Marine Engineering and 


Shipping Review. 




















A Three-Fold 


Service 


Advertisers in Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review participate in the following three- 
fold sales service that gives them added ad- 
vantage in going after business: 


1. The publication itself, which carries the 
advertisers’ messages directly to marine men 
with buying power in all parts of the country, 
including executives and purchasing officers 
of ship operating and shipbuilding companies, 
marine superintendents, naval architects and 
chief engineers. 


2. The Weekly Bulletin of advance informa- 
tion, published for advertisers, providing re- 
liable, authenticated news items each week on 
new construction, reconditioning, repair work, 
and other marine developments. 


3. The Marine Directory, an annual service 
that furnishes an authoritative list, compiled 
from original sources, of ship operating and 
shipbuilding companies with their equipment 


and names of important officials. 


Marine Engineering ana Shipping Review — 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
New York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco 


30 Church Street 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 





Washington, D. C. 











ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Call Reports From 
Men on Commission 
Generally speaking, has an attempt 
to secure reports of calls from repre- 
sentatives working under a commis- 
sion arrangement and selling other 
lines proved successful? We have 
about twenty-five sales territories, 
most of which are handled by manu- 
facturers’ agents calling on the foun- 
dry trade. Unless reports are re- 
quired, not on every call, but on the 
essential ones, the manufacturer is 
more or less in the dark as to whether 
a good or indifferent job is being done, 
and much valuable time can be lost. 
It is a rather difficult matter to in- 
sist on having reports but we put it 
up to them on the basis of better co- 
operation on our part if we know 
what is going on. Some are entirely 
willing but it is seemingly a difficult 
matter to secure reports from others. 
We, of course, have no means of 
knowing the general practice and ex- 
periences throughout the country and 
if you can enlighten us on this, we 
will very sincerely appreciate it. 
VicE-PRESIDENT. 
As it is difficult to secure call re- 
ports from men on a salary basis, we 
realize that it must be much more 
difficult to receive call reports from 
men who are on a commission basis, 
particularly when they are also sell- 
ing for other manufacturers. Most 
manufacturers do not bother with re- 
ports from agents so long as their sales 
volume is up reasonably well. 
However, it is true that manufac- 
turers are more and more demanding 
and expecting reports showing that 
the territory is covered, if the agent 
expects to continue exclusive rights 
in the territory. The best way to 
get call reports is to have some fol- 
low-up promotional literature to send. 
In this way the agent gets help from 
you and is more willing to codperate. 
One manufacturer selling through 
manufacturers’ agents sets an annual 
call report quota for each agent. He 
also has a sliding scale bonus and 
even though the agent may attain his 
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sales quota, bonus will not be paid un- 
less he has also fulfilled his call report 
quota. The report quota is based on 
the number of prospects in the agent’s 
territory and not more than ten per 
cent of the annual quota of reports 
may be filed in any one month. 

The manufacturer only requires re- 
ports of calls that have a definite 
prospect potentiality and on which 
the agent wishes the manufacturer to 
coéperate by supplying follow-up lit- 
erature and information. Practically 
all manufacturers require reports on 
all inquiries referred to the agents. 
Another manufacturer has adopted a 
policy of requiring agents to assume 
the responsibilities for maintaining its 
loose-leaf catalogs in the files of cus- 
tomers and prospects. The agent ac- 
cepts his franchise on this basis and 
commission checks are withheld un- 
less the agent has returned the old 
sheets from the catalog of the com- 
pany sending in the business. 

This policy may seem rather strict 
but as this company also gives its 
agents quite a reasonable amount in 
commission on business coming from 
their territories direct, agents co- 
operate because it is profitable for 
them to do so. 


Personalized Advertising 
Can you give me any information 
which will help me in planning and 
executing a personalized direct mail 
campaign to purchasing agents? 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT. 


Your inquiry with reference — to 
planning and executing a personalized 
direct mail campaign for purchasing 
agents is not specific enough for me 
to be of material assistance. 

The matter of personalizing a cam- 
paign may be interpreted in two 
ways. One is to approach the pros- 
pect with advertising material which 
is personalized so to speak by having 
his name printed or written promi- 
nently on the piece. The other idea 
of a personalized campaign may be 
the use of specialized copy, that is, in 


talking to the prospect about your 
product in relation to his own individ. 
ual problem. 

Perhaps the most effective person- 
alized direct mail material is the per- 
sonal sales letter, either dictated or 
written especially for the individual 
prospect, or made up of a combina- 
tion of paragraphs, etc., which will 
present the merits of your product in 
relation to his individual requirements. 

Other ways of personalizing direct 
mail is the use of jumbo telegrams, 
booklets or folders on which the re- 
cipient’s name has been printed. It 
is also possible to have a message 
printed in facsimile handwriting and 
have the prospect’s name, address and 
salutation filled in by hand in the 
same handwriting, and then also have 
the envelope addressed in the same 
manner. This gives the appearance of 
a personally written letter. Accom- 
panying these forms of direct mail 
could be enclosures of a more general 
nature featuring your company’s full 
line or parts of it. 


Thumb-Indexing a Catalog 

We sell many small products and 
issue an annual catalog in which to 
present them to our customers. This 
year we are considering the idea of 
thumb-indexing the catalog for quick 
reference. It looks as though this 
might cost a lot of money. On the 
other hand the boss has asked for new 
innovations and we are trying to give 
them to him. What are your sugges- 
tions? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If no one else in your industry has 
begun to thumb-index their catalogs, 
we believe it would be better not to 
start the practice. It is expensive— 
will add anywhere from two cents to 
ten cents a copy or more depending 
upon the size of your book and the 
number of tabs. 

A good clear index, if necessary re- 
peated in front and back of the book, 
will make reference quick enough in 
most cases. If you could be assured 
of having the only thumb-indexed 
catalog in your trade, it might be 
worth while. If some other company 
in your line has already thumb- 
indexed their book, it is wise to meet 
the competition. 





Veit Made Sales Manager 


Charles B. Veit has been appointed sales 
manager of the Wright Mfg. Division of 
the American Chain & Cable Company, 


Inc., Bridgeport, with headquarters at 
York, Pa. 
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Thousands of headlines daily spotlight 
the news for a hurrying world. They 


command attention because they catch 


the eye. 


TIME commands attention because it 
catches the mind. Eliminating the dull, 
the unimportant, T1Me’s editors weekly 
distill the news of the world. What re- 
mains is curt, clear, complete—the vital 


news edited for intelligent people. 


To Time’s readers every fact has headline 


force, commands attention. 


National advertisers know that 
Time’s kind of attention-com- 
manding makes TIME a compel- 
ling, dependable selling medium. 
Last year they bought more pages 
and advertised more products and | | 

services in TIME than in any other 


magazine. The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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A Few Highlights in the Weekly 
Activities of a Chemical Engineer 


L. M. Rossi, Vice-President and Director of Manufacturing, 
has been engaged in every branch of Bakelite Corporation’s 
business ever since Dr. L. H. Baekeland announced his inven 
tion in 1909. This experience, no doubt, accounts for the vari- 
ety of his activities as exemplified by a typical week:— 
Monday—Conference with patent attorney on interference case. 
Discussion of price policy with sales manager. 
Tuesday—Visit to plant regarding installation of new equip 
ment and raw material requirements. 
Wednesday—Weekly meeting of Operating Committee. 
Thursday—Review of raw material situation with purchasing 
agent and decisions regarding additional purchases. 
Discussion of market trends. 
Conference with legal counsel with reference to a licensing 
agreement. 
Friday—Talk with Director of Research on commercial release 
of new products. 
Meeting of finance committee. 


* CHEMICAL ENGINEERS ORGANIZE, 


CHEMIC 
IN AMERICA’S 


[tN TERMS OF THE 


Plastics 


By L. M. Ross! 


Those who have watched the progressive er 
sion of utilization of plastics during the; 
quarter century appreciate that there is hz 
an industry today in which these materia 
not find an important application. In 1999 

Baekeland successfully combined phenols 
formaldehyde for commercial use. Prior to 

only three plastics were broadly known: mb 
shellac and pyroxylin. Baekeland’s product 
the imagination of chemists and stimulated 
search all over the world, so that today indus 
has available for its needs a great numbe 
synthetic plastics of widely varying characte 
tics: the phenolics, the alkyds, the ureas 

vinyls, the styrols, the acrylics, and others varying in stage of devel 
ment from embryonic to commercial. 

Millions of pounds of synthetic plastics are now produced annué 
They are used extensively in almost every industry, and they arei 
nished to manufacturers in the following forms: molding materials, 
inating varnishes, baking type varnishes, lacquers and cements, cast! 
noids in transparent and translucent effects, oil soluble resins for q 
drying paints, varnishes and enamels, and a wide range of other 5 
thetic resinous products developed to supply varying demands 
industry. 

In the beginning the requirements of the synthetic plastics indut 
were limited to very few chemical products; chiefly phenol, cresol. ! 


maldehyde, and alcohol; to a lesser extent, ammonia and caustic 


Today this same plastic industry uses literally hundreds of chem 


in greater or lesser quantities. Synthetic plastics are directly depent 
upon the chemical industry for successful commercial production 4 


maintenance of uniform standards of quality. 
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atenals laration of war in 1914 gave the impetus to 
n 1909 nduction of fine chemical intermediates that has 
henols g ied the industry from a few struggling plants 
ior to gan industry of over 200 companies making bet- 
m: ruby than $100,000,000 worth of products a year. 
oduct in It is no coincidence that the major portion of 
‘ulated Ne COMpanies interested in these intermediates 
y indus re at one time solely interested in manufactur- 
Lumbe fe heavy chemicals. Their executives, chemists, 
enael d chemical engineers were the ones who had the 


sion and ability to study the economics of fine 
emical intermediates, and then produce them in the laboratory, pilot 
ant and commercial plant. They have carried on the fight for con- 


ureas 
devel 


ually improved quality and lowered production costs until impurities 
¢ now measured in parts of a million and costs approach those of 
r are avy chemicals. 
ials, le In the mind of the layman, the origin of new intermediates is mainly 


cast r@mmought to be luck and in a few isolated cases this may be true, but by 


‘or qm’ the majority of these compounds result from the chemists’ and 
her sqmeemical engineers’ efforts to produce an intermediate for a specific 
— fe or from the attempt to utilize by-products. Scouting and personal 

@ontacts, literature and periodical studies, sales and promotional work 
ode d research on possible new uses all play their part. There was no 
a articular luck in the development of the present processes for manu- 
? acture of Phenol, Phthalic Anhydride, Benzoyl Chloride, Chlorben- 
= tnes, Vinyl Chlorides, Chlorinated Paraffins, Oxalic Acid, Butanol, 
emits 


. urfural and a host of other intermediates. It was the vision and stub- 
om om perseverance of the Chemical Engineer that truly proved in 
on “America that well known saying, “The chemical curiosities of today 


Mill be shipped in tank cars tomorrow.” 


1s OR PROFITABLE MANUFACTURE/ 
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Typical Peregrinations 
of a Chemical Engineer 


R. L. Murray, Director of Development, Hooker Electrociem- 
ical Company, graduated from Stanford University with the 
degree of Chemical Engineer in 1914. After working for six 
months as a draftsman for the Western Sugar Refining Co. 
in San Francisco, he became Works Chemist and later Assis- 
tant Superintendent for the Pacific Coast Borax Co.; first at 
Alameda, Calif., and then at Bayonne, N. J. In September, 
1916, he joined the Hooker Electrochemical Company at 
Niagara Falls as Chemical Engineer in the Development 
Department. His activities were first devoted to manufactur- 
ing processes connected with Monochlor Benzene for use in 
explosives by the French Government followed by work on 
Picric Acid manufacture for the U. S. Government. 

In 1920 he was made Superintendent of the Niagara Falls 
plant which position he held until he was made Chief En- 
gineer in 1932. In this latter capacity he had charge also of 

Development and Research. Early this year 


he became Director of Development. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 16] 


Modernizing Sales Tools 


the strong points of one’s own prod- 
duct. This anticipates any questions 
which will therefore necessarily re- 
main unasked. We should constantly 
keep in mind that prospective buyers 
must make comparisons and why is 
it not desirable to make it easy for 
him to make that comparison, espe- 
cially when you are on hand to see 
to it that your product is properly 
presented. Any competitive informa- 
tion should be in tabloid form—quick- 
ly available to the salesmen and easily 
understood. 

Selecting the sales tool. It is 
hardly necessary to suggest the actual 
tools themselves. I frequently like to 
think of this question of sales tools in 
shop terms. If we could have selling 
“jigs and fixtures” so stored for ready 
accessibility that we could pass by 
and select for the job to be performed 
those specific tools which would be 
most efficient, we would have an ideal 
condition. In fact, that is just what 
we should make possible for our sales- 
men. Admittedly this may require a 
rather cumbersome bundle of tools, 
but where the salesman travels in an 
automobile, this apparent disadvan- 
tage disappears. ‘ 

Every salesman must have a prop- 
erly indexed, easily understood and 
quickly accessible price book—the 
simpler the better. Selling booklets 
(not catalogs) summarizing the sales 
talk and pictorially dramatized are 
“musts.” Visual presentations either 
in the form of an easel or made from 
the sales booklet itself, are valuable. 
Advertising, keyed in to back up the 
sales story of the man in the field, is 
frequently overlooked. The adver- 
tising is not overlooked; the (tie-in 
of the advertising theme with the 
salesman’s talk is frequently omitted. 

Reprints of promotional material to 
be used during the interview, left 
with the prospect or mailed later, 
are helpful. Then we would list 
dozens of additional tools such as: 
Novelty advertising, news items, tes- 
timonials, installation photographs, 
performance date, specific net return 
Every aggressive 
sales promotion manager knows the 
kind of tools that are needed. The 
job is in specifically selecting those 
tools which should be most productive 


on investment. 
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and then getting them out in usable 
form. 

Using selling tools. Then, again, 
it is one thing to create sales tools and 
quite another thing to get the sales- 
man to use them. 1 have always 
taken this point of view: If the tool 
will produce results, you do not have 
to force a salesman to use it. If the 
tool will mot produce results, no 
amount of forcing will make the 
salesman use it. No sales tool can 
be made to fit the idiosyncrasies of 
Mr. John Salesman or the entire 
force. It has been my experience 
that there are always some individ- 
ualists who will insist upon doing the 
job their way—and frequently quite 
a good job, too. You save time and 
effort in not trying to convert the 
relatively small percentage of “non- 
conformists.” 

There is a need for frequent revi- 
sion of tools to meet changing con- 
ditions. New selling tools must re- 
place obsolete or worn-out tools just 
as we must supplement the older, 
dull tools in our shop with those of 
modern material and of sharper edge. 

Making field tests. It is generally 
a safe rule to say that any new sell- 
ing tool should be fested in the field 
before it is issued broadcast through- 
out the organization. This has two 
advantages: (1) It gives you a 





One of a new series of pages testing 
strip technique for Greenfield taps 


MAXI TAPS TOP PREVIOUS: 
RECORD BY 87% 


ATrue Story from North Carolina 
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chance to see whether the idea can 
be improved, and it frequently is, 
(2) It gives you the advantage of 
securing a more ready acceptance on 
the part of the salesmen because of 
the fact that it has been tested, let 
us say, by a _ well-known salesman 
or group of salesmen or an outstand- 
ing office in the organization and 
brings with it the approval of that 
man or group. 

“We have too much to carry.” 
The common and frequently justifi- 
able complaint of the salesman that 
he already has too much to carry 
does not apply to sales tools which 
produce. Few salesmen will complain 
about the number, size or weight of 
his tools if they Aelp him get the 
business. The task is to have him 
prove for himself that they do ob- 
tain results. Frequently, carefully 
thought out and pre-tested sales tools 
will prove to be a flop. The wise 
sales manager quickly admits the in- 
effectiveness of the tool and seeks to 
replace it with one that will work. 

To summarize this question of sales 
tools resolves itself into a _ simple 
problem: 


1. We must give the same thought 
and attention to sales technique 
as we do to plant production ef- 
ficiency. 

2. We must do something about it, 

whether with the help of our 
own promotional departments, 
or with the carefully selected as- 
sistance of properly equipped out- 
side organizations. 
Sales managers must have the vi- 
sion, enthusiasm, endurance and 
the field experience necessary to 
create an aggressive kit of modern 
selling tools. 


Don’t look for some crystal ball 
method of discovering your needs 
for sales tools. Find your needs 
in the daily interviews of your 
men with their prospects in the 


field. 


Stick to the plain fundamentals 
of selling which you know pro- 


duce results—and drive them 
home to your salesmen. Let’s not 
forget that most of us are doing 
about half of what we know 
how todo now. Let’s apply the 
fundamentals we know before 
seeking some mysterious new open 


sesame to secure admission to ou! 
prospects’ problems. 
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The “good old ways” and “good old days” 
produced some fine distillery products. But 
today every important distillery is putting its 
faith in the good works of chemists and chem- 
ical engineers—and the kind of equipment 
and controls these men use. 















The modern generation of distillery engi- 
neers take nothing for granted. Funda- 
mental problems must be straightened out 
by research. Then comes the application of 
the most modern type of equipment that en- 
gineering skill can design. 










INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEM- 
ISTRY has been able to aid these men by 
printing detailed articles throwing new light 
on the operating problems of this age-old in- 
dustry. In this industry, as in all the other 
process industries, there has been hearty ap- 
preciation for the wealth of engineering and 
Four Years - chemical data presented as a part of our 
articles. 


















If you are interested, we shall be glad to 
show you how we are serving this or any 
other process industry. 







INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


332 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A $125,000,000 


Two projects that illustrate the variety 
of equipment and materials that are 
bought by the readers of ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 

The New York and San Francisco World’s Fairs, now under 
construction, offer a means of assaying the purchasing spread 
of the civil engineer and the contractor. These two jobs alone 
require nearly every kind of equipment, materials and supplies 
commonly used in heavy construction. For example: 


Asphalt, back-fillers, barges, batchers, bearings, 
bins, buckets, building metals and plastics, bull- 
dozers, cable, cars, cement, chain, compressors, 
concrete reinforcement, controllers, conveyors, 
cranes, cut stone, derricks, ditching machinery, 
drafting materials, dredges, drills, excavators, fenc- 
ing, floodgates, floodlights, gasoline, gauges, glass, 











graders, hand tools, hoists, instruments, lanterns, 


Weekly MARKET Ff 








STE 








loaders, lubricants, lumber, machine shop equip- 
ment, mixers, motors, paint, pile drivers, piling, 
pipe, plywood, portable tools, power shovels, 
pumps, road machinery, roofing, rope, screens, 
sheet metals, sheet piling, spreaders, structural 
steel, tanks, tires, tile blocks and pipe, track, 
tractors, trucks, valves, ventilating fans, vibrators, 
waterproofing materials, welders, wire, etc. 


The preliminary project of preparing only 
the site for the New York Fair requires so 
much automotive and internal combustion 
equipment that 16,500 gallons of gasoline 
and 300 gallons of lubricating oil are used 
every 24 hours. 





aves A Weekly ADVERTISING ATTACK 
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Engineering News-Record 


readers who are spending this 


Talk to 


huge sum every fime the paper leaves the press 


The civil engineer and contractor — “the men 
who are changing the profile of the world” — 
are the yes-and-no men who are directing the 
spending of $6,500,000,000 for this year’s heavy 
construction ... $125,000,000 every week! .. .66% 
for new construction; 33%s% for maintenance! 

Ponder the enormity of such a sum of money! 
It means the release of $3,125,000 every hour, 40 
hours a week, 52 weeks of the year. Out of this 
huge sum goes money for waterworks, sewers, 
sewage disposal plants, bridges, harbors, water- 
ways and docks, streets and roads, public, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings, earthworks, 
drainage and irrigation. 

So now you know why Engineering News-Rec- 
ord has to be a weekly publication ... why these 
engineers and contractors must constantly have 
sources of new and live information on materials, 
equipment and methods. Advertisers tell us that 
it is worth their while to cultivate a 125-million 
gross market on a yearly basis. Yet this market 


in one week is bigger than many markets in a 
year’s time. Who can afford to high-hat any 125- 
million-dollar market any week of any year? 

Here in heavy construction is the biggest op- 
portunity for making sales since 1928. Every 
division of the industry is on the upward climb. 
Some divisions are establishing all-time highs. 
Engineers and contractors have juicy contracts 
in their pockets. More are on the way. They 
must buy to carry out their contracts. They are 
buying — from somebody. 

The “somebodies” are those who are tuning 
their selling and advertising to the tempo of the 
industry’s activity. They are talking to the in- 
dustry every time another 125-million dollars 
is disbursed — every week in Engineering News- 
Record, the magazine that follows the engineer 
and contractor from project to project, from 
compariy tO company and from engineering 


school to retirement. 


Engineering News-Record is published by 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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The Right Slant 
On Public Relations 


@ THE industrial advertising manager seems to 
have been elected as public relations manager of 
his company. It’s an important assignment, and 
far from an easy one. And because he is not 
likely to be given a large part in shaping policies, 
he may be assigned to the task of carrying out 
plans with which he may not be in entire sym- 
pathy. But at all events he should be able to 
contribute in no small measure to the thinking 
of his company executives on the subject of the 
relations of the company with its employes, cus- 
tomers and the public, and thus to help formu- 
late policies which are modern in character and 
take account of the changes in sentiment and 
ideas which have been so evident during the past 
few years. 

The easy solution offered by some speakers and 
writers is all too easy, and is summarized in the 
advice, “Attack the politicians.” But those who 
see in the success of certain schools of political 
thought merely a reflection of what the public 
is thinking and what it demands will go further 
and consider the problem in its broader aspects. 
The politicians may suggest extreme measures, 
which are uneconomic and in the long run will 
harm the public as well as business, but after all 
the real problem is to show the public and the 
workers just how these panaceas may be expected 
to result. 

The two great forces which are finding ex- 
pression today are economic and social. On the 
one hand we have the demands of economists 
for a more equitable distribution of the national 
income, since it is evident to them that the main- 
tenance of the equilibrium of the economic ma- 
chine depends upon the distribution of its earn- 
ings in such a way as to sustain demand and 
purchasing power for the products of industry. 
On the other is the demand of the sociologist 
that in this day of large production of wealth 
and great scientific and inventive achievement 
everyone be given an opportunity to share in 
the benefits of our civilization. 

Most business leaders recognize the desirability 
of a sound policy of distribution of earnings, so 
that while giving the stockholders a reasonable 
return on their investments, the public may be 
given better goods and lower prices and the 
workers higher wages and shorter hours. Ob- 
viously satisfying all elements in the situation 
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calls for enlightened management and likewise 
for the greatest skill in production, so that all 
available economies, through the use of improved 
materials, machines and methods, may be 
utilized. 

Bennett Chapple, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, whose work in in- 
dustrial and public relations has been responsible 
for much of the present interest in this impor- 
tant field of activity on the part of industrial 
advertising managers, sums it all up very suc- 
cessfully when he preaches the gospel of the good 
neighbor. As he points out, a company which 
treats its employes as members of the family, and 
works with them in making the best possible 
product, for which they are paid the best wage 
the industry can afford, is not likely to have labor 
troubles. And the company which is a good 
neighbor in its own community, and extends the 
neighborly spirit in its dealings with the whole 
country, wins not only industry support but 
public acceptance. 

Hence we may say without much qualifica- 
tion that public relations work begins at home. 
Good public relations may easily depend upon 
satisfactory industrial relations. The Rockefeller 
companies were once the favorite targets of the 
muck-rakers, but today they enjoy fine public 
acceptance, because all of their employe relation- 
ships have been put on a sound and satisfactory 
basis. 

The task which many advertising managers 
have been asked to handle, and which others will 
be called on to assume to an increasing extent, is 
a big and important one. And they should make 
a special note that its solution is not to be found 
merely in the attacks on political groups which 
are so popular today. 


Consistency in 
Jobber Relations 


@ ONE of the important features of the case 
study in this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
dealing with the marketing policies of Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Company, is its relations with the 
electrical wholesalers who distribute its products. 
Benjamin is a thorough believer in the policy of 
selling through jobbers, and all of its plans are 
built around the idea of working with them to 
develop profitable volume for the distributor and 
the manufacturer in each territory. 

No one thing causes as much difficulty in re- 
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lations with distributors as an appearance of in- 
consistency in handling business through jobbers, 

especially when the experience of the wholesaler 

is that he not infrequently finds himself in com- 

petition with the manufacturer he represents. 

The latter, for competitive reasons, is sometimes 

compelled to deal direct with the purchaser, but 

the feelings of the jobber under such conditions 

are not hard to understand. 

There should be no misunderstanding, how- 
ever, on this point. The manufacturer should 
make it clear to the jobber that on certain prod- 
ucts he owns the territory and will be protected 
in it, even to the extent of being credited with 
the profit on goods which are ordered direct. If 
the line includes other products which cannot be 
sold successfully through wholesalers, and must 
be handled direct, then that situation should be 
thoroughly understood in advance by all con- 
cerned. The cause of friction is the selling of 
industrial consumers direct under conditions 
which should have put the business on the books 
of the distributor. 

Another sore spot with many jobbers is the 
matter of limitation of competition from other 
distributors in the same territory. Some of the 
most successful manufacturers of industrial 
goods sell through a large number of distributors, 
while others selling the same kinds of products 
use the selective or exclusive method of distribu- 
tion. Consequently it would be hard to prove 
that either method is necessarily the correct one 
under all conditions. But it is evident that the 
jobber who finds himself surrounded by other 
distributors, all selling the manufacturer’s prod- 
ucts in his territory, may easily decide that he 
can do better with some other line into which he 
can put more of his enthusiasm and loyalty. 

Lack of consistency in jobber relationships is 
often the result of having created distribution 
piecemeal, as opportunity offered, with the re- 
sult that it represents a hodgepodge, with various 
methods and policies employed in different ter- 
ritories. In addition, it is sometimes found ad- 
visable to supplement established methods of dis- 
tribution with other sales facilities to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities as they arise. One large 
manufacturer selling through his own branch 
houses has recently established a department 
which handles business with the numerous job- 
bers who in one way or another have got on his 
customer list, and who, it seems evident, must 
be protected in their efforts to make a profit on 
this company’s goods, even though they are in 
theoretical competition, at least, with its own 
branches. 

Legislation such as the Robinson-Patman law, 
referred to in another editorial on this page, 
seems likely to increase, as the present trend is 
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decidedly in the direction of greater regulation 
of business. Hence it is both good marketing 
practice and good business policy to examine job- 
ber relationships in the light of this situation. 
Unfairness and inconsistency should be elim- 
inated, especially if the manufacturer has any 
serious ideas about making his jobber organiza- 
tion perform efficiently and with a minimum 
amount of friction and difficulty. 


Robinson-Patman and 
Industrial Purchasing 


@ WHEN the Robinson-Patman bill was en- 
acted into law at the last session of Congress, it 
was regarded as a measure intended to protect 
the small independent merchant from chain 
stores and other large buyers in the retail mer- 
chandising field. Wright Patman originated the 
measure largely at the instance of these retail 
groups, and the discussions and hearings which 
preceded its enactment indicated that this was 
the immediate objective of the law. 

However, it was drawn in such general terms 
that practically no manufacturer has been able 
to disregard it in his sales policies, especially as 
to the prices charged various classes of buyers. 
The basic intent of the law is to prevent price 
discrimination, and while on the face of it this 
is a worthy purpose, the statute has had effects 
which its sponsors undoubtedly did not have in 
mind. 

The annual reports of the two leading can 
manufacturers have shown that their earnings 
were reduced to the extent of several million 
dollars because of the necessity of making price 
adjustments following the enactment of the 
Robinson-Patman law. Discounts had been 
given to buyers, based on quantity purchases, 
but apparently the companies decided that these 
arrangements did not provide equal treatment 
of all purchasers, and therefore made rebates 
running into such big amounts as to cut into 
their net earnings rather seriously. 

Cases like those of the can companies, involv- 
ing the sale of industrial goods to buyers whose 
purchases are made without the intervention of 
middlemen, emphasize the point made in this 
editorial, that all manufacturers are bound by the 
requirements of the law that no price discrimina- 
tion be practiced. Thus those who are in the 
minority composed of companies which have not 
given serious attention to their sales policies in 
this respect should make sure that their methods 
meet the requirements of the law, and that they 
can show to the satisfaction of the FTC, as well 
as the courts, that all customers buying similar 
quantities under similar conditions are treated 
alike in the matter of price. 
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Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company 


recently from the customary folder 
type in favor of more comprehensive 
booklets in which applications of the 
items featured are treated in a com- 
prehensive manner, more in the fash- 


been established and placed on an 
Elliott addressing system. Copies of 
these master lists are supplied to all 
Benjamin district representatives on 
specially designed forms and their co- 
operation in making corrections and 
supplying additional data is solicited. 
Classifications under which these lists 
are filed include the following: Major 
industrial enterprises; lighting service 
and power sales departments of cen- 
tral stations; electrical contractors; 
architects and engineers engaged in 
industrial and commercial operations; 
major oil companies and oil mar- 
keters, and other classifications. In 
some cases the Benjamin sales promo- 
tion department checks and exchanges 
lists with firms in a non-competitive 
field. 

@ The information about each firm 
or name on the list is not only valu- 
able for mailing purposes but is also 
of considerable help in making indi- 
vidual sales contacts. In the case of 
the electrical contractor list for in- 
stance, provisions are made to indi- 
cate the specific kind of work in 
which the contractor specializes, his 
preference for Benjamin distributors 
and his attitude towards the Bejamin 
policy and products. With this in- 
formation it is possible to direct spe- 
cial promotional activities most ef- 
fectively. 

When an inquiry is received for a 
catalog, bulletin or other information 
about a product, it is handled by the 
department which 
registers it on an inquiry report 
blank, one copy being sent to the dis- 
trict representative or distributor 
from whose territory it originated, 
the other placed in a tickler file for 
follow-up. The inquirer’s classifica- 
tion and interest are indicated on the 
recommendations 


sales promotion 


form as well as 
made. 

Another department known as the 
service department handles quotations 
and correspondence regarding deliv- 
ery of orders and routine matters. 

The sales promotion department 
uses a great amount of direct mail in 
selective efforts. Much of this con- 
stitutes form letters with head-line 
salutations, some with enclosures of 
folders or bulletins on the product 
featured. Departure has been made 
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ion of a manual. Two of these are 
shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion. They give the practical solu- 
tion of common lighting problems 
and have virtually become manuals 
for the industry. Power companies in 
many instances have offered to pay 
for large quantities of these manuals 
which they wanted for special dis- 
tribution in their territories. The one 
covering factory lighting has thirty- 
six pages and the one on service sta- 
tion lighting has thirty-four pages 
and cover. Both were printed in sev- 
eral colors with attractive cover tech- 
nique. 

A large visual sales presentation has 
just been supplied to the sales force 
for use with customers, contractors 
and in sales training work with dis- 
tributors. This piece is 22 x 17 inches 
in size, spiral bound with heavy board 
cover which serves as an easel. The 
pages emphasize features of certain 
Benjamin lighting equipment and 
company policy. 

The sales promotion department 

feels that its work is primarily that 
of making sales contacts by one 
method or another. In line with this 
thought it uses exhibit space in na- 
tional industrial and trade shows 
which represent its major markets, 
and at local or regional electrical as- 
sociation shows, as it realizes that 
Benjamin products must be shown to 
be fully appreciated. The depart- 
ment manages the national shows, but 
representatives are responsible for local 
or regional exhibits. 
@ Officials of the company explain 
its valuation of exhibits and trade 
shows and its policies governing their 
use in substance as follows: 

“Exhibits and trade shows offer an 
Opportunity to contact prospects eco- 
nomically and demonstrate our prod- 
ucts in actual operation. Exhibits 
pay as the cost of making such con- 
tacts and demonstration is less than 
the cost of making individual sales 
calls to the same prospects or custom- 
ers at their offices or shops. On this 
basis small attendance at an exhibit 
is not necessarily fatal to its success. 


The average number of calls which 
could be made by a salesman to a 
prospect’s office or shop does not ex- 
ceed five calls per day. This number 
is always greatly exceeded by the type 
of exhibits in which we participate. 

“The secondary value of exhibits 
is the general name publicity of such 
exhibits. People pass by and see the 
name and see a few samples of the 
products and they recall the Benja- 
min name as associated with lighting 
equipment and other products. 

“A third value, which under cer- 
tain conditions is sufficient to war- 
rant participation in an exhibit, is the 
impression created in the minds of 
members of the industry which has 
a convention and exhibit—that we 
belong as one of the suppliers to the 
industry and that we are interested in 
their program.” 

“The factors by which we judge 

the suitability of any particular ex- 
hibit to our purpose and by which 
the efficiency and results of an ex- 
hibit are governed, are: 
@ “1. The exhibit must make a spe- 
cific appeal and attract those who are 
logical prospects or customers for our 
products. This means that we will 
hesitate to participate in so-called gen- 
eral electrical exhibits, and that we 
prefer to participate only in exhibits 
which cater to specific homogeneous 
groups. 

“2. The organization promoting 
the exhibit must sell ‘circulation of 
prospects’ and not floor space and 
must have the experience and facil- 
ities to attract attendance. 

“3. There must be rules and ar- 
rangements to keep out those who are 
not logical prospects.” 

The company has been actively 
represented and has taken a leading 
part in all promotional activities of 
the lighting and porcelain enamel in- 
dustries. The management is a cham- 
pion of codperative market develop- 
ment with competitors and industry 
associations, and the progress of the 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company is 
an outstanding testimony to such co- 
operation and the intensive and prac- 
tical application of sales promotion in 
the industrial marketing field. 





Saunders Named Sales Manager 


Daniel J. Saunders has been named 
manager of industrial sales for The Per 
mutit Company, New York, manufacturers 
of water conditioning equipment. Mr 
Saunders has been with the company for 
seventeen years and has recently been as 
sistant manager of industrial sales. 
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But it is no more absurd than attempting to reach the 
influential buyers in the iron, steel and metalworking 
industry with tack hammer circulation! Quality and 


penetration coverage pays advertising dividends. 
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_ FORGING 


Heat Treating and Forging 
is the only publication 
which serves specifically 
production officials and 
metallurgists in 1,109 
Plants which shape and 
treat steel to form parts 
intended for SEVERE 
SERVICE 

Readers of Heat Treating 
and Forging specify and 
buy forging and tool steels 
ind every type of forging 
and heat treating equip- 
ment used in these plants 
CCA circulation—4000. Ask 
jor proof of reader interest! 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, 
INC 


108 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
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PITTSBURGH, 


BLAST FURNACE 

AND STEEL PLANT 
To the manufacturers of equip- 
ment for the Steel Plants and to 
their advertising managers or 
ndvertising agencies, we present 
this publication as the medium 
offering the most direct contact 
with the men who influence the 
buying of equipment for the 
steel industry 
The potential market repre- 
sented by the steel industry is 
tremendous You can put your 
sales message before this mar- 
ket thoroughly and economi- 
cally by using regularly the 


BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT 
Largest circulation in the steel 
mills of any business paper 
A.B.C. A.B.P. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 
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What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


News 





Staud Appointed 
Program Chairman 


Rudolf W. Staud, sales promotion man- 
ager, Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, 
Des Plaines, Ill., has been appointed 
chairman of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association Chicago conference 
to be held Sept. 23-25. Mr. Staud has 
the entire three-day program set up by 
topics and time and has tentative ac- 
ceptances from several speakers. 


Boston Hears 
Experiences of Three 


Three speakers summarized their adver- 
tising experiences before the Technical 
Advertising Association of Boston, Feb 
11, the subject being “My Experience in 
Advertising.” 

The speakers were A. B. Fritts, adver- 
tising manager, Norton Company; Ralph 
Conder, advertising manager, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, and 
William Chase, advertising manager, Dra- 
per Corporation 

Mr. Chase pointed out that never has 
his advertising program been restricted by 
a budget. The advertising of the Draper 
Corporation, he said, was an essential part 
of the sales department. If the sales de- 
partment had a job to do, it also was the 
advertising department's job. Mr. Chase 
remarked that all through the depression 
when buying was at its lowest, the Draper 
Corporation pounded away at advertising 
and added that the consistency of its ad- 
vertising paid off tremendously when buy- 
ing started again. 

Mr. Fritts asserted that advertising in 
business papers need not essentially bring 
immediate results. He emphasized that 
any manufacturer selling a product to a 
particular industry should make friends 
with that industry, and the best way to 
make friends with the industry is to be 
a prominent advertiser in the business pa- 
pers widely read by men in the industry 
Mr. Fritts said that this type of advertis- 
ing would always in the long run bring 
in the more substantial returns 

Mr. Conder related how, by changing 
from small space, cluttered up with many 
different items, to large colorful inserts on 
one specific item, the Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Company completely revolu- 
tionized their advertising with a tremen- 
dous effect on not only their prospects, 
but their entire sales force. Despite the 
fact that their present advertising budget 
is many times larger than formerly, he 
pointed out that it was far more success- 
ful and was bringing in for the first time 
real substantial results 


New York Analyzes 
Institutional Advertising 


Institutional advertising was placed in 
the balance at the Technical Publicity 
Association's luncheon meeting Feb. 19, 
and found to be a potent force, demand- 
ing in its execution the highest skill of 
the advertising profession 

The meeting was in charge of Charles 


Oakleigh R. French (left) agency 
head, and L. C. Blake, Curtis Pneu- 
matic Machinery Co., were installed 
Feb. 26 as president and vice-presi- 
dent respectively of the Industrial 
Marketing Council of St. Louis 





McDonough, Combustion Engineering 
Company, Inc., who explored the general 
field of applied institutional advertising 
and laid a groundwork for the speakers 
who followed. 

The first type of institutional advertis 
ing, Mr. McDonough said, is that in 
which an effort is made to create an un 
derstanding of an industrial institution by 
featuring the broad phases of its size, re 
sources, importance and place in the in 
dustry or market served. The second 
type discusses particulars of operations or 
facilities. such as engineering services or 
distribution set-up, which bring the com 
pany closer to its potential customers 

The third type, according to Mr. Mc 
Donough, is a combination of product 
selling and an impression of the com 
pany’s facilities, which together tend to 
improve the effectiveness of straight 
product selling efforts. : 

Samuel H. Meulendyke, Marschalk & 
Pratt, Inc., discussed the practical side of 
institutional advertising. L. Guerin, G 
M. Basford Company, deplored the loose 
use of the term, “institutional advertis 
ing.” 

“Actually,” Mr. Guerin said, “all 
dustrial advertising is generically institu 
tional. In practice institutional advertis- 
ing takes the form of a special problem, 
a background to be sketched or a fixed 
objective ultimately to be attained, as oJ 
posed to straight product selling. 

“Institutional advertising should be a 
fluid force applied against special pr: 
lems . . . the building of confidence, 
example, or for registering gracefully a 
effectively some message that cannot 
preached badly. ; 

“Although technique is one of its n 
effective tools, institutional advertis 
should be more than technique. It is 
legerdemain. It is not psycholog 
dream stuff. Its true purpose is not the 
balancing of appropriations. Institutiona 
advertising can only be produced after 
the most careful thought, the hard 
work, the most exact planning and 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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A Business Paper Advertisement Writes Home 








DEAR BOSS: 
Say, these babies in Construction aren't fooling! 


Riding around in ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD is like being brass ring 
in a merry-go-round, — everybody grabs at me. And no rest ahead. 
Why Boss, do you know the 1937 Construction forecast is six and a 
half billion dollars? That's one hundred and twenty-five million 

smackers a week, Boss, in round, square, or oblong numbers! 








These ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD boys certainly get around with the 
Big Beams and the Right Rivets. Honest, I cozy up to men here whom 
I couldn't have tagged with a Coast Artillery rifle in some maga— 
zines. What's more, I sell ‘em. (Even your salesmen say, "Nice 
going, kid", when we meet.) 


I get such a hand—around that I'm limp in the binder, Boss. 100% 
coverage of the subscribers who really buy in Civil Engineering 
and Construction. (Of course, I miss seeing the women now and 
then — you know how salesmen are.) 


I thought I'd get a rest in the office tonight, Boss. But the Top 
Transit here just told his secretary to stick me in his briefcase. 
That means marks by morning — I'll be lucky if he doesn't tear me 
out altogether! ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD gives you the longest ride 
for the money you ever got. It ought to pay you to boost my 

travel schedule to 52 trips a year, instead of 39. How about it? 


J Trlhu 


P. S. ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD is only 
one of the 24 McGraw-Hill Publications. 
Better take a look at ‘em, Boss. 
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In Business Papers 


you can talk the language 
of the men who buy 


When a contractor buys trucks, he wants tough ones 
that can “take it” in the ‘smashing haulage jobs the 
other side of the detour signs. If you were trying to 
sell him your trucks, would you meet him in the 
barber shop and talk about a beautiful paint job? Or 
would you find him on the job and tell him how your 


trucks move yardage under conditions just like his? 


Every trade “talks its own” 


Business papers are edited by men close to the field 
involved. They have to be, to command attention and 
respect. Many business paper editors have worked in 
the shop, or with the tools of the trade. They not only 
know the vernacular, but also the problems of the 
industry at first hand. 

Business papers, therefore, ‘bring to the reader, in 
his own language, vital information about his work, 
his job and his fellow-workers. Men read these papers, 


Advertise First in the Papers Men Have to Read! 








not for entertainment or relaxation, but for knowledge 
and advancement in their life work. They read them 
because they want to make more money for their 
business — and for themselves. 

Relieved of the burden of mass circulation among 
the thousands, perhaps millions, who play no part in 
buying for business, the business paper takes your 
advertising message at the lowest possible cost per 
contact right to the men who influence buying. And 
only in business papers can you talk to the buyer in 


the language of his own specific business. 


* ve OU 


McGraw-Hill Publications are edited by men who are 
widely known and accepted as authoritative writers in 
the fields they reach. These magazines are bought — 
and paid for — because they are the valued business 


tools of the men who read them. 








McGraw-Hill Publications 


“Where your advertising dollar goes to work...not to waste” 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 44] 


N. |. A. A. News 


closest control. Then does it perform its 
true function effectively.” 

Gregory H. Starbuck, General Electric 
Company, reviewed the place of institu 
tional advertising in every-day sales activi- 
ties of his organization 

All eyes at General Electric Company, 
he stated, are turned toward the future 
industrial needs of the nation. The prin 
ciples evolved through pure research are 
constantly being applied practically within 
the limits imposed by operating equip- 
ment, which is constantly improving and 
shifting the burden from man to machine 

In fixing these principles in the minds 
of the general public and of industry and 
demonstrate the ideal with emphasis on 


the practical side, the company uses in- 
stitutional advertising. Mr. Starbuck il- 
lustrated the point with a description of 
General Electric's colorful campaign on 
its research activities and contributions to 
industry 

In the discussion period, Walter F 
Mulhall, G. M. Basford Company, told 
how the Luken Steel Company, Coates- 
ville, Pa., when the C. I. O. invaded the 
plant, recently employed institutional ad- 
vertising to stress the importance of the 
steady, continued operation of the mill to 
the life of the community. Newspaper 
space, speeches, posters and throwaways 
were used, and C. I. O. activities in 
Coatesville apparently were neutralized. 


Make Product a Specialty, 
Then Advertise It 


At a meeting of the Industrial Market- 
Cleveland last month, Kenneth 


ers of 





The Meat Packing Field 
| rd | The Meat Packing 


Industry compares 
favorably with all 
others combined 


in the Food Field ! 


A FIELD 


worth cultivating 


The Wall Street Journal of 
Feb. 5 says: “1937 will be 
best year for the Meat Pack- 
ing Field in almost a dec- 
ade.” More livestock and in- 
creased volume assured. Of 
745 packers interviewed, 177 
definitely plan improvements 
or rehabilitation in 1937. 
Estimated expenditures for 
the Meat Packing Industry in 
1937: 


$25,000,000 to $35,000,000 


(not including regular ma- 
chinery or equipment pur- 
chases). We can show you 
how to “eash in.” 


@ 


300 Madison Ave. 
New York 





ovisioner ® 


MAGAZINE OF THE 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


107 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Leader Bldg. 
Cleveland 


HIT or MISS 
METHODS 


won't do the job 
in the 


MEAT PACKING 
FIELD! 


To help cultivate sales in an 
industry so enormous as the 
Meat Packing Field there is 
only one publication that will 
do the job—THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER! 

This industry is made up of 
packinghouse-minded men. They 
want ideas, suggestions and ad- 
vice on their specific problems, 
and they get them from THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
The editorial staff of this publi- 
cation is qualified to interpret 
facts, figures and news in the 
language of the industry—qual- 
ified by experience, background 
and knowledge. This provides 
editorial coverage and treatment 
that general or inexperienced 
handling can never deliver. With 
a non-forced circulation that 
gives coverage of 99.3% of the 
industry’s buying power, and an 
editorial background that defies 
imitation, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER is the logical 
choice for advertising to the 
meat packer. Ask for complete 
data! 


1031 S. Broadway 


Los Angeles 








(Mill Supplies Photo) 
Dr. John H. Frederick, School of 
Marketing, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers, Philadelphia, Feb. 12 on 
use of manufacturers’ sales agents. 
Seated (left) are George C. Ruby, 
vice-president and sales manager, 
George F. Motter's Sons Supply 
Company, York, Pa., who discussed 
“Bursts and Duds in Advertising 
Material Supplied by Manufactur- 
ers," and (right) Walter A. Fox, sec- 
retary, Fox & Mackenzie, Philadelphia 





Akers, vice-president, Griswold-Eshlema 
Company, led a discussion on “Can Cor 
modities, as Distinguished from Specia 
ties, be Effectively Advertised? If s 
How?” 

Mr. Akers defined “commodities” an 
“specialties” as follows: A commodity 
something the brand of which has to b 
sold. For example, Weideman’s “Bo; 
Brand” rice. A specialty is something th 
service from which has to be sold. For 
example, a Lincoln welder, and arc weld 
ing. 

After discussion, S. A. Knisely sug 
gested the following definition of a spe 
cialty, which met with the approval o! 
the majority of the members: “A spe 
cialty, as the term applies to an advertised 
article, is something which has become 
different by the manufacturer's making it 
appear different in the eyes of the buying 
public.” 

As to the most effective way to adver 
tise a commodity, the majority agreed that 
the first problem is to turn the commodity 
into a specialty, and then advertise it to 
the limit of one’s natural and financia! 
ability 


Milwaukee Discusses 
Shows and Conventions 


Earl Ferguson, manager of the Conven 
tion Division of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce, spoke before the Mil 
waukee Association of Industrial Adver 
tisers Feb. 11 on the subject of “Trade 
Shows and Conventions.” 

He divided modern trade shows int 
two classes—those operated by bona fide 
trade associations for the general good o! 
the industry and those operated for the 
profit of some promoter. The first type, 
he stated, usually provides the associations 
with money needed for worth-while or 
ganization work, while the last type, it is 
best to avoid. 

Trade shows, he informed, even when 
national in name were found to pull sev 
enty-five per cent of their attendance from 
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TWO ROADS 
TO A GREAT MARKET 












Just as the Twentieth Century and the Broadway Limited travel between 
Chicago and New York over different routes but to the same destination, 
so THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD reach the same market 


but over different routes. 












Both publications are edited to serve only the manufacturing end of the 
pulp and paper industry, the destination being the same in each case. 






THE PAPER INDUSTRY travels over an educational route. It is designed 
to furnish pertinent information to help paper mill men to produce more 
and better paper at less cost. 








PAPER WORLD is distinctly a newsmagazine covering the news of the 
world about paper and pulp. 






THE PAPER INDUSTRY is a member of both A. B. C. and A. B. P. PAPER 
WORLD is a controlled circulation publication. 





THE PAPER INDUSTRY is mailed on the tenth of each month, while the 
mailing date for PAPER WORLD is the twenty-fifth of the month preceding 


date of issue. 











Use either or both of these publications to get the largest circulation for 
every advertising dollar expended to reach this great market. 






THE PAPER INDUSTRY «a PAPER WORLD 
Edward B. Fritz, Publisher 
333 N. Michigan Ave. A Chicago, Ill. 
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within 500 miles. This attendance should 
be an important factor in deciding where 
and what to exhibit. Inasmuch as the av- 
erage trade show is not attended by pur- 
chasing agents, the main appeal of the 
exhibit should be toward the technical 
men or company officers who do attend, 
he advised. Whether the attempt should 
be toward a selling or a good will adver- 
tising job depends on show and product. 

Samples, Mr. Ferguson cautioned, are 
very frequently a sheer waste of money, 
and the tendency is to get away from 
profuse supplying of samples 

How much should be spent on shows, 
of course, depends on the individual con- 
ditions. Typical industrial concerns spend 
varying amounts of from three to fifteen 
per cent of their total advertising appro- 
priation in this way 

Exhibits should be built for specific 


rather than general purposes as is so often 
done, and should be animated if at all 
possible. Mr. Ferguson counseled: “If 
you can’t animate your exhibit, don't ex- 
hibit. A dead exhibit is a back alley.” 

A minimum of literature should be 
given out at shows. A successful method 
has been to have prospects fill out cards 
with the assurance that literature will be 
sent to them by mail. This also allows 
for a check on the value of the show. 
A guest registration may also be used for 
this purpose. This list can then be used 
as a check against the total convention 
registration to determine what percentage 
stopped at the exhibit. 

It was suggested that it may be a good 
idea to write or have salesmen call on 
those who did not register at the booth 
to find out why, if a check is wanted on 


the pulling appeal of the exhibit 





—and they not only fly but hurtle to make way for the next 
one, since this industry, one of the “Big Ten,” is operating at 
a record breaking pace. 
work, Venetian blinds, interior trim, pre-fabricated buildings, store fix- 
tures, trailer coaches and countless other items made all or principally 
of wood provides an active and responsive market for all types of indus- 
trial equipment that should not be overlooked. 


The urgent demand for furniture, mill- 


Wood Products, with its forceful, constructive editorial program, plus a 
full coverage of worth-while firms, provides the ideal setting for your 


sales message. 


the “last word” on the purchase of what you have to sell. 
Ask our advertisers about the results they 


this field. 


A proved medium thoroughly read by the men who have 


Investigate 


receive from Wood Products and send for a sample 


copy now. 


A ROUSING AND RISING MARKET FOR 
Abrasives — Bearings — Belting—Electrical Equipment—Giues— 
Lacquers—Lubricants—Materials Handling Equipment—Motors 
—Motor Trucks—Packing Materials—Screws—Synthetic Resins— 
Tools—Upholstery Fabrics—Varnish—Veneers—Water Softeners. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Youngstown Rates 
Current Advertising 


At the Feb. 5 meeting of the Youngs- 
town District Industrial Marketers, Ted 
Ringness, chairman of programs, con- 
ducted a copy test with twenty-five adver- 
tisements from January issues of The 
Iron Age and Steel. After study, the 
pages were given individual ratings ac- 
cording to attention value, sales value of 
idea, force of headline, effectiveness of 
illustration, readability, and display of 
signature or trade name, as enumerated 
on a score sheet. After ratings were 
turned in and the winners announced, a 
general discussion of the advertisemen 
was held 


Diedrich Tells IMNJ 


How to Use Agencies 


Utilizing a check chart distributed to 
each member present, M. C. Diedrich, 
Newark advertising agent, told the Indus- 
trial Marketers of New Jersey, Feb. 17 
how agency service can be used by both 
large and small industrial advertisers in 
a wide variety of ways. 

Throughout his discussion, Mr. Die- 
drich stressed the fact that any one of 
these agency services can be utilized alone 
or in combinations to suit the special 
needs of the client, to do a job more eco 
nomically and to give more effect to the 
advertising and promotion manager's ac- 
tivities. Agency service, when viewed in 
this light, is not limited to companies with 
large appropriations. 

One of the major reasons for the use 

of agency service by some advertisers, he 
said, is to get the outside viewpoint. Fre- 
quently, an advertising department devel- 
ops blind spots by being too close to its 
job. 
The surprise feature of the evening was 
a talk and demonstration on engravings 
by Arthur Maroldi, Newark representa- 
tive of the Horan Engraving Company, 
New York. 

Walter A. Bowe, advertising manager 
of the Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
has been appointed chairman of the chap- 
ter's market research committee to suc 
ceed Henry B. Burnett, Walker-Turner 
Co., Inc., whose resignation was caused by 
pressure of business activities. 

The March 17 meeting will be a cele- 
bration of the group's first anniversary 
Mr. Burnett is slated to lead a discussion 
of “Market Research in Industrial Mar- 
keting.” 


Chicago Hears Two 


on Public Relations 


Bennett Chapple, vice-president, The 
American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, O., addressed the Engineering 
Advertisers Association, Feb. 8, resound- 
ing his plea for industrial advertising 
managers to head-up industrial and pub- 
lic relations work. He stressed the im- 
portance of this activity and outlined ex- 
periences of his own company which has 
never had labor trouble in its thirty-six 
years of existence. 

Arthur R. Little, associate editor, 
Printers’ Ink, urged immediate launch- 
ing of a concerted effort on behalf of 
industry. Industry's speech should be 
plain and easy to understand and pre- 
sent a reasonable argument, he asserted. 

Mr. Chapple offered these 10 points 
for the advertising man in public rela 
tions work: 

1. Know your company, its people 
and products, and believe in them, 2. 
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MACHINE DESIGN provides a total 
readership of over 25,000 executives 
responsible for the specification and 


purchase of equipment, materials, ac- 
cessories and finishes used in the de- 
sign and production of all types of ma- 
chinery “from wrist watches to loco- 
motives.” MACHINE DESIGN reaches 
more than 6,500 manufacturing plants 
every month. 





MACHINE DRIVES SUPPLEMENT 
IN APRIL MACHINE DESIGN 













THE SPECIAL FILABLE SUPPLEMENT to appear in 
April will discuss machine drives of all kinds, and 
augments the regular editorial material on that subject 








appearing in regular issues. It can be retained for 
reference in each of more than 6,500 machinery manu- 








facturing plants throughout the country. 





Your advertisement, along with the editorial discus- 






sion, can be seen many times by the men you must 







influence to specify your equipment. 





Maximum visibility of advertisements will be secured 
through “flat make-up”, an added advantage for 
which there is no additional charge. 






Last forms will close on March 26, but reservation of 
space should be made as soon as possible to secure 
best position and service. If proofs are desired, copy 
must be received by March 22. 


MACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Help your company mold sound, sin- 
cere public relations policies. 3. Be an 
interpreter of facts and make them clear 
and understandable to everyone. 4. Ap- 
ply your knowledge of accepted methods 
of advertising and publicity so that whole- 
some information may be widely spread. 
5. Be sure all your fellow workers know 
how your products are made and how 
they are sold. 6. Know the corporate 
family as a group of fellow workers of 
whom you are a part. 7. Know about 
safety and all improvement programs, and 
help put them over. 8. Radiate enthu- 
siasm and energy and faith in American 
business. 9. Be civic minded and help 
your company share in all worth while 
community activities. 10. Be a modern 
frontiersman; blaze the way to better 
and happier living. 

E. A. A. will have two speakers at its 


March 8 meeting: Peter Hilton, general 
advertising manager, National Hotel 
Management Company, Inc., New York, 
will talk on “Applying Personalized Di- 
rect Mail to Industrial Advertising,” and 
G. R. Mitchell, Sales Analysis Institute 
Methods, Chicago, will tell “How to 
Analyze and Evaluate the Selling Points 
for an Industrial Market.” 





Air Reduction Changes 
H. F. Henriques and J. J. Lincoln, Jr., 


have been appointed assistant general 
sales managers of Air Reduction Sales 
Company, New York, with headquarters 
in Cleveland and Pittsburgh respectively. 
A. W. Brown has become assistant rail- 
road sales manager, with headquarters in 
New York. 








5 PuB.ticaTions 


in the 


BUILDING MARKET 


for the CONTRACTOR 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


reaching more building contractors each month 
than any other medium. 


for the DEALER 


* 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


to the Ace dealers of the building industry. 


* 


for the BRICK AND CLAY PLANT OPERATORS 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


dominating a revived industry. 


* 


for the GLASS, POTTERY AND ENAMEL PLANTS 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


the livest paper in today’s most active industry. 


* 


and CERAMIC DATA BOOK, an annual buyers’ directory 
and reference hand book with a distribution to 6,000 
executives in ceramic and clay products. 





—Published by 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 59 £. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 30] 


Building -- 


ing and sales promotional plans, re- 
sumption of dealer meetings in the 
field to set up sales and other corre- 
lated merchandising activities. 


@ The oil burner industry established 
a new record in 1936 with sales ap- 
proximately forty-five per cent over 
the previous year. Stoker sales in- 
creased over seventy-nine per cent be- 
yond 1935 with 47,926 units, break- 
ing all records, according to Bureau 
of the Census report based on expe- 
rience of 108 manufacturers. 

Activity in the residential building 
field is resulting in greatly increased 
sales of warm air furnaces and general 
sheet metal equipment as well as of 
the type of air conditioning systems 
built around the warm air furnace, 
American Artisan reports. Warm air 
furnace sales reached 350,000 units in 
1936 against 200,000 in 1935. The 
trend toward winter air conditioning, 
the publication says, is seen in the fact 
that whereas only 50,000 furnaces 
were blower equipped in 1935, the fig- 
ure jumped to 125,000 in 1936. This 
means _ proportionately increased 
sales of control equipment, filters 
and humidifiers and a greatly ex- 
panded market for oil burners, base 
burners and stokers. Recent develop- 
ments have made it possible to com- 
bine winter air conditioning with au- 
tomatic steam and hot water heating. 
Summer air conditioning is an in- 
creasingly popular feature of new 
commercial and industrial building 
and modernization. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company has 
increased its promotion of glass block 
which is being given a wide variety 
of applications in private homes, 
apartments, hotels, commercial build- 
ings, schools, libraries, public build- 
ings and many others. 

While every element in the building 
industry is pushing hard to further its 
own cause, the underlying objective 
is to merchandise the industry as a 
whole. The march of progress may 
be viewed in all sections of the coun- 
try; in some points it is more dra- 
matic; in flood areas it will be aided 
by funds made possible through the 
Disaster Loan Corporation. The op- 
portunity for effective merchandising 
in the building industry, therefore, 
appears nationwide. 
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HOW CAN WE SELL 

THE BUILDING 
MARKET 

PROFITABLY ; 














There are two kinds of buyers in this market 
ind a special technique is required to sell each. 
They are: (1) the professionals; and (2) the non- 
orofessionals or — as often called — the one- 
timers. 

These one-timers are interested at a particu- 
lar time in building a house, a factory or an 
income-producing structure for themselves, or 
in the construction of a new community school 
or church. There are relatively few of them ina 
jiven year—only about one out of every thou- 
sand persons in this country. 


They come into the market once or twice in 
a lifetime, and at that time only are they worth- 
while prospective customers for building prod- 
ucts. Then only are they in a mood to give 
serious attention to advertising or catalogs, or to 
salesmen of building products. 


Employed by one-timers are the professionals, 
who are constaytly engaged in designing and 


GUIDED by the accumulated experience of 45 years, F. W. Dodge 





V_ 










REACH THE RIGAT 
MAN WITH THE RIGHT 
INFORMATION at » 
THE RIGHT TIME , 





























constructing buildings. They are the architects, 
engineers and contractors. 


These professionals read the publications 
edited especially for them and the advertising 
therein. They use catalog information, if it is ac- 
cessible to them, when they need and want it. 
And under certain conditions and at certain 
times they welcome the calls of sales repre- 


sentatives. 


Thus, the manufacturer, if he is to market his 
products efficiently to either of these two types 
of buyers, must cope with a variety of conditions 
and circumstances. He must save time and effort 
for all concerned. He must make it as easy as 
possible to select, specify or purchase his prod- 
ucts. He must place the utmost stress first, on 
identification of potential buyers, and then on 
the timing of his printed or oral order-producing 
forces. He must reach the right man with the 
right information at the right time. 


Corporation has a complete group of publications and services 
designed to meet the needs of all sellers and buyers in this 
market. These are used by more than a thousand manufacturers 
of building products. Each is designed to fulfill its function and. 
play its part most efficiently in making it easier for buyers to 
buy and sellers to sell. Each uses, to its particular advantage, 
the daily census of what is going on in the market provided by 
Dodge's 750 news reporters and field representatives. These pub- 


THE 





(and Building Types) 
REAL ESTATE RECORD 


119 W. 40TH ST. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN: Atlante — Baltimore 


— Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — 
Cincinnati — Cleveland — Columbus — Dallas — Des 


F.W. DODG dif 
| 


lications and services are: 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD DODGE STATISTICAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
DODGE CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


sonville — Kansas City — Louisvilie — Los Angeles 
— Miami — Milwaukee — Minneapolis — New Orleans 


— Oklahoma City — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — 







































Moines — Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis — Jack- CORPORATION S+. Louis — Washington. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS 
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in advertisement fiom the Jenkins Bros. campaign 











LAST THREE COMPETITIONS 


FOR THE FOURTH TIME IN THE 
ADVERTISING AWARDS, AN AWARDS JURY 


FOR THE ANNUAL 
ADVERTISING OF A RICKARD CLIENT. THIS YEAR 


HAS HONORED THE 
JENKINS BROS. 


THE CITATION WAS FOR A 


RICKARD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising 


STREET — NEW 


CAMPAIGN OF 


WEST FORTY-SECOND YORK — WN. Y. 
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This spread in the front part of Link-Belt's new silent chain drive data book 
helps the reader decide for himself whether his power transmission problem 








may be solved by the application of a Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain drive 


Sales Punch in the Catalog 


@ TEN pages of a sales promotional 
nature feature Link-Belt’s new data 
book on Silverstreak silent chain 
drive. This book, issued for many 
years and generally regarded as the 
Bible of the field, has been enlarged 
x 11-inch size in order that 
illustrations and engineering data 
might be displayed to better advan- 


to 8'4 


tage. 

The book has been primarily a 
handbook on the application of chain 
drives and devoid of all selling copy, 
but in preparing the new edition the 
company decided to inject some sell- 
ing copy on the theory that it might 
suggest additional applications for 
Silverstreak silent chain drives. 

The idea developed into a ten-page 
section in the front of the book, 
printed in two colors and dramatized 
with special drawings. The spread 
reproduced here was designed to help 
the reader visualize the high efficiency, 
low maintenance and long life of the 
silent chain drive. By following the 
twelve questions and answers he 
learns specifically how a Link-Belt 
chain drive would correct the diff- 
culties referred to or materially im- 
prove the condition. 

Under item five, for example, a man 
is shown trying to replace an endless 
belt, requiring first that considerable 
machinery be dismantled, whereas it 
is pointed out that with silent chain, 
such replacements or repairs, when 
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necessary, can quickiy and easily be 
made without dismantling bearings 
or parts of the machine. 

Under item seven is shown a par- 
ticularly long flat belt drive. The 
text indicates that a silent chain drive 
could have been installed on consid- 
erably shorter shaft centers, thus con- 
serving much valuable factory space. 

It is felt that any engineer actually 
making the twelve tests or at least 
some of them, would be sure to sell 
himself on the money-saving values 
of the silent chain drive. 





Marks 25th Anniversary 


In commemoration of its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, The Standard Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., issued a deluxe 9x12- 
inch brochure of twenty pages and cover 
entitled “An Idea Marches On.” The 
story detailed the growth of “a business 
built on holes” and the development of 
marginal punched office forms. The books 
were personalized on a silver paper ribbon 
carrying a special metallic anniversary seal, 
and were mailed in hand made paper- 
covered boxes. 


New Book on Letters 


“Modern Business Letter Writing,” by 
Anne Boone, has just been published by 
The Ronald Press Company, New York. 
The book makes available the identical 
methods for improving business correspon- 
dence which are in use by nationally 
known industrial organizations that insist 
on being represented by the best possible 
letters. 

The volume gives concrete things to 
work with—letters, paragraphs,  sen- 
tences, phrases and single words. The 
price of the book is $2.50. 











ELECTED 










JAMES R. WHITE 


..» HAS BEEN ELECTED A VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THIS COMPANY. 
THIS ADDITION TO OUR STAFF 
PLACES AT THE SERVICE OF OUR 
CLIENTS MR. WHITE’S TWENTY 
YEARS EXPERIENCE IN ADVER- 
TISING, SALES PROMOTION AND 
SALES MANAGEMENT, AND ALSO 
HIS WIDE PERSONAL ACQUAINT- 
ANCE IN, AND KNOWLEDGE 
OF, INDUSTRY AND MARKETS 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


RICKARD 


AND COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Advertising 


330 WEST 42 ST., NEW YORK 
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Look Into 
This 
Active 
Market 


The nonmetallic- 
minerals industry is 
buying today to the 
tune of millions 
during the next 
twelve months. You 
reach the key men 
through Pit and 
Quarry, the authori- 
tative publication in 
this field. 


Investigate this 
market and Pit and 


Quarry. 





PIT and QUARRY 
PUBLICATIONS 


907 Rand-McNally Bid, CHICAGO 








Leader for 21. 
Years In The 
Welding Field 


@ To reach key men in 
this industry, use the 
paper that built up their 
field—the paper with the 


most information, most 
advertising and most 
paid-up subscriptions. 


@ That publication is the 


WELDING ENGINEER 


@ Steady promotion of weld- 
ing since 1916 has made it 
the voice of the field. 


@ Adherence to A.B.P. codes 
has won confidence of both 
advertisers and readers. 


@ A.B.C. membership proves 
circulation claims, and con- 
stant effort increases cov- 
erage. 


Send for copy and rate card. 


The Welding Engineer 


608 $. Dearborn 




















ADVERTISING VOUME FOR FEBRUARY ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


—Pages- 
Industrial Group 1937 1936 

American Architect and 

Architecture 24 45 
American Builder & Build- 

ing Age 82 65 
American Machinist (bi-w) 200 166 
Architectural Forum 107 67 
Architectural Record .... 57 64 
Automotive Industries (w) §178 7169 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 117 96 
Brick & Clay Record $922 9°13 
Bus Transportation *70 
Ceramic Industry 3 $932 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering **160 
Civil Engineering 20 
Coal Age 61 
Confectioners Journal .... 31 
Construction Methods ... 50 
Cotton 111 
Electric Light & Power.... 2 41 
Electrical South 33 25 
Electrical West 35 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 1164 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal 71 
Engineering News-Record 

(w) 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 
Food Industries 68 62 
Gas 41 34 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning 67 50 
Heating & Ventilating 

Magazine 40 27 
Industrial Power 74 51 
The Iron Age (w) **$324 **285 
Machine Design 41 
Machinery 9132 
Manufacturers Record ... 47 
Manufacturing Confec- 

thoner 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review 
Mass Transportation 
Metal Industry 
Metals & Alloys 
Mill & Factory 
Mill Supplies 
Modern Machine Shop... 
National Petroleum News 

(w) 
National Provisioner 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 
Oil Weekly (w) 
The Paper Industry 
The Paper Mill (w) . 
Paper Trade Journal (w). 
Pencil Points 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 
Railway Age (w) 
Railway Purchases & 

Stores 
Refiner & Natural 

line Manufacturer 


Industrial Advertising 
Takes Another Spurt 
@ SIXTY-SEVEN industrial publica- 


tions carried an increase of 19.4 per 
cent in display advertising in Feb- 
ruary compared with the month a 
year ago. The gain for the two 
months this year was 16.73 per cent. 

Business in the trade paper group 


Gaso- 


Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 

Southern Power Journal... 

Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Water Works & Sewerage. 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 

Western Construction News 


The Wood-Worker 
Total 
Trade Group 


American Artisan 

American Druggist 

American Exporter 

Automobile Topics (w)... 

Automobile Trade Journal 

Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 

Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 

Building Supply News 

Commercial Gar Journal. . 

Domestic Engineering .... 

Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 

Hardware Age (bi-w) 

Jewelers’ Circular—The 
Keystone 

Mida's Criterion 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor World Wholesale. . 

National Grocers Bulletin. 

Petroleum Marketer 

Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 

Southern Automotive 
Journal 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Journal. . 


Total 
Class Group 


Advertising Age (w) 
American Funeral Director 
American Restaurant 
Dental Survey 

Hospital Management .... 
Hotel Management 
Modern Hospital 

Nation's Schools 

Oral Hygiene 

Trafic World (w).... 


Total 


*Includes special issue. 

**Includes classified advertising 

§Last issue estimated. 

+Five issues. 

{Three issues. 

2Two issues, including Annual Fore- 
cast and Review Number. 


was up 3.09 per cent over February, 
1935, issues, as reflected by twenty- 
three papers reporting. The gain for 
the two months was 9.41 per cent 

Ten papers in the class group con- 
tinued to show strength with a jump 
of 10.26 per cent more display space 
than a year ago. For the first two 
months the increase reached 14.15 
per cent. 
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... Yes, Jim, I know 
The Iron Age only costs *116° a page— 
but what do we get? 


OUR MONEY’S 
WORTH and MORE 


—here’s part of it... 














(= S\ 
Opy of T; 
- HE IRON AGE 











After read: 
‘ng please chech your 
Pass on to the next man , 









































(1) Coverage of big buying power. The key men (2) Every subscriber pays $6.00. That (3) Then after the No. 1 man reads it, 


who specify and buy, read The Iron Age. proves reader interest, doesn’t it? The Iron Age goes right through 
most organizations on reader slips 


—a total of over 65,000 interested 
readers—all key men. 


$16% ch page+ | Serpe sales, advertising, or general 


executive who wishes a factual ba- 
a v4 sis for plans to enlarge his company’s 


share of the business available in the 





' metal working industry is invited to 

90% investigate The Iron Age. 
per The Iron Age offers outstanding 
reader interest*—more readers in the 
; metal working industry among the 
: / men who specify and buy*—an adver- 
Leadews tising cost and value* that is not 
r matched anywhere. Per page or per 
thousand readers, the cost of using 
The Iron Age is so low that it success- 


fully challenges every comparison in 
the metal working field. 














(4) And on top of that it is also read by (5) So figure it out for yourself. Can 
ambitious understudies, young men on you buy more good advertising 
the way up—the key men of the future. for so little in any other way? 


*—The facts cited above are substantiated by definite proof 
now in the hands of The Iron Age representatives. This proof 


A Ch ilto n ru) Pu blicatio n is available to all advertisers on request. Write today. 


Sales Office: 
THE TRON AGE eetitiess 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Where the 
Market is 


Riched... 


The readers of Western Construction 
News are your best prospects for the 
sale of equipment in the civil engi- 
neering industries. They are respon- 
sible for the country’s outstanding 
projects ... for the greatest construc- 
tion program ever conducted. 


@ That's just one reason Western 
Construction should carry your adver- 
tising message. The other lies in the 
fact that more of these western con- 
tractors and engineers read Western 
Construction News than any other 
publication. They have for ten years. 


@ May we send you the proof? It's 
told in the A B C Statement. 


@ Just address: 333 Kearny Street, 
San Francisco, ia. 


WESTERN 


CONSTRUCTION 








Advance 


and be recognized 


The old military com- 
mand is also sound 
practice for manufac- 
turers of equipment 
sold to the great nat- 
ural resource industry 
—COAL. 

Advance your sales 
promotion to include 
advertising space in 
"The Official Organ 
of the Coal Industry” 
and meet the men 


who sign the checks! 


NEW YORK—Whitehal! Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Maahattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 
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Two Plans for Sales Control 


tain more complete information for 
buying factors, have been carefully 
verified by the reporting organiza- 
tion, and are issued in regular se- 
quence to show the status of the 
project. 

To derive the fullest benefits from 

construction news reports, it is nec- 
essary to use them in accordance with 
a carefully developed plan. In many 
cases, the entire procedure consists 
only in distributing the reports to the 
organization as sales leads without any 
follow-up of the effectiveness with 
which they are used. The underly- 
ing philosophy seems to be that the 
cost of the reports is an unimportant 
item of sales expense, and that this 
is fully justified if they lead to a few 
orders that would otherwise have been 
missed. 
@ Figure 1 illustrates a general plan 
for the use of construction news re- 
ports. This is for an organization en- 
gaged in the direct sale of products 
for new building. In a manner to be 
explained later, the reports can also be 
utilized by organizations marketing 
through dealers or agents. 

Two copies of each report are re- 
quired for an adequate plan of sales 
control. Their use will be evident by 
following the channels of Figure 1. 

The first step is to arrange for a 
source of reports. The company has 
the alternative of either collecting 
them itself or of securing them from 
an agency that specializes in their col- 
lection. In the former case, the home 
office of the company is the source, 
and in the latter case the special col- 
lection agency is the source. From 
the source of reports, one copy goes 
directly to a salesman (1) with the 
least possible delay. Promptness is 
essential here in order to give the 
salesman the earliest possible opportu- 
nity to reach and influence buying 
factors (2). Concurrently, another 
copy goes to the sales promotion de- 
partment (3) as a basis for direct 
mail (4), and for examination for in- 
formation that might initiate reci- 
procity or other means for securing 
business. 

The steps so far are the ones ordi- 
narily taken for the development of 
business. From this point, however, 
means are established for reflecting 


the current situation regarding de. 
velopment of business as well as data 
for analysis of sales performance. The 
first move in this direction is to es. 
tablish a file of active projects (5) 
with the reports arranged by sales. 
men. Additional reports received for 
a project previously reported are fed 
into this file. Appropriate signals may 
be used in connection with this file 
to designate dates for further action, 
or special measures to be taken 

The active project file shows the 

number of jobs assigned to a sales- 
man. This is an important element 
of control, because it eliminates all 
uncertainty as to whether there are 
too few or too many salesmen in a 
territory to handle the amount of 
active business. As used for this pur- 
pose, however, the file must be kept 
up-to-date with respect to available 
business. This is accomplished by sep- 
arating from the file projects which, 
according to construction news re- 
ports, have reached a stage at which 
the product being marketed has been 
purchased. An organization market- 
ing roofing material, for example, 
would know that roofing material had 
been purchased on receipt of a con- 
struction news report stating that a 
roof was being applied to the struc- 
ture. 
@ This plan also contemplates having 
the salesman account for each proj- 
ect report assigned to him. A simple 
report form is sent in by the sales- 
man (6) at the time he either secures 
the order or learns that the job was 
lost to a competitor, or definitely will 
not go ahead. In the case of lost 
business, the salesman’s report will 
show the products involved, to whom 
the business was lost, why, and the 
price at which lost. Both the con- 
struction news report and the sales- 
man’s report are then transferred to 
a record file (7). 

Salesmen’s reports as used for this 
plan should be required only for proj- 
ects above a carefully determined 
minimum size. To do otherwise will 
burden the salesman with such a large 
number of relatively unimportant re- 
ports as to defeat the entire object of 
sales control. Construction news re- 
ports for projects below the minimum 
size may be accumulated in the sales 
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© As HEADQUARTERS for 
FACTS ABOUT MARKETS azd 
SALES OPPORTUNITIES 77 the 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 










"=. ODGE Reporters have been digging up facts about the building market for more than 45 






years. These facts have been analyzed, classified and compiled to provide specific information for 


the individual use of those who sell building products, equipment and services. The process goes on 






continuously. It is going on today—in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains. 






Ordinary field investigations pale to insignificance in comparison to this gigantic compilation 





of complete statistics which are regarded as authoritative by the Federal Government, the Federal 






Reserve Banks, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and the daily press—not to mention the thousands 






of progressive firms which employ them in a business way. 


Like a lighthouse in a stormy sea of controversy and contention Dodge throws an all revealing 







light over the entire building market, east of the Rockies—to help manufacturers discover the ex- 





tent, character and possibilities of the market for their products. 
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Information Organized for Finger-lip Use 


There is nothing elaborate—nothing mysterious—about Dodge Reports. They give, 
in simplest terms, important and timely information needed by those who operate in the 


construction field. The manner in which they are used determines their ultimate value. 
g 


Dodge Reports play important roles in the sales and marketing plans of hundreds of 
progressive firms today. Probably their greatest feature is the ease with which they fit 
in with the every-day methods of doing business. While many millions of reports are 
issued in total each year, individual subscribers receive only those which apply to their 
particular businesses—and usually as part of a well planned and controlled sales program. 


Grounded in experience gained from more than 45 years’ work in the construction 
news field—Supported by a trained staff of more than 750 news gatherers — Equipped 
with accurate statistics and indisputable data—Thoroughly experienced in the many and 
various marketing problems peculiar to the building industry—Our Customers’ Service 
and Research Department is competent to suggest the most practical use of Dodge Re- 
ports—and to design without prejudice a particular application of Dodge Service that will 
help you most. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 


F.W. DODGE 


119 WEST 40TH STREET J 1 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CORPORATION 
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, a separate file if it is intended 
ze them for special market 
In no case, however, should 
illowed to encumber the re- 


office 
to u 
studic 
they 

port 1 
recor 
maric¢ 
ketin 
a sep 


ystem. 
nation accumulated in the 
le is used for preparing sum- 
for various aspects of mar- 
erformance. Because there is 
‘ite report for each project, re- 
ports can be readily sorted as the 
basis tabulating such information 
as: the proportion of the total 
business secured by each 
sales (b) the distribution of busi- 
ness closed by the organization and 
by competitors, (c) the reasons for 
lost business, and (d) the amount of 
purchases by individual buyers with 
the amount sold by the organization, 
and by each competitor. The file also 
has great value as a mailing list for 
campaigns, or for 


aval C 


special market 
studies. 

It must be recognized that the 
dealer, other middleman 
through whom building products are 
marketed is not employed by an or- 
ganization on the same basis as a sal- 
aried salesman. As a direct employe, 
the salesman can be made to follow 
instructions. The dealer, however, 
can be induced to do only those things 
that are profitable to him from the 
standpoint of his own business. If 
the dealer feels it does not further his 
business interests to submit reports re- 
garding the disposition of construc- 


agent, ofr 


tion news projects sent him, such re- 
ports will not be forthcoming. This 
condition, however, does not preclude 
the possibility of the exercise of sales 
control in the case of organizations 
that market through dealers. 

As has been stated, the dealer is in 
business to make a profit. In fact, if 
he is not successful in doing this, he 
cannot remain in business. The dealer 
will welcome receipt of accurate con- 
struction news reports for the aid they 
will give him in the development of 
Several large manufactur- 
supply their dealers with such 
rts. In one case, the report serv- 
was awarded to dealers that made 


I ness. 


editable showing in a sales cam- 
n. 
lead to the 
difed plan for the use of construc- 
news reports as shown in Figure 
Here, as in the case of an organi- 
m selling direct, two copies of 
report are used. One copy is sent 
dealer (1), and the other goes to 


These considerations 


the sales promotion department (2) 
for direct mail (4), and examination 
for information that will be useful in 
other selling efforts. The dealer uses 
his copy of the report to get in touch 
with the buying factors (3). 

Copies of the reports used by the 
sales promotion department are as- 
sembled in a project file (5). It will 
be found advantageous to have this 
file divided into two sections with 
the breaking point determined by the 
size of the project. 

@ Larger projects in the file are listed 
for the use of sales representatives 
that call upon dealers. With such 
lists, representatives are able to talk 
to dealers in terms of actual projects. 
Under this plan the representative 
goes into a territory and determines 
to what extent the dealer is covering 
the larger jobs. This furnishes a basis 
both for helping the dealer to develop 
business, and for providing the home 
ofice with definite information re- 
garding dealer performance. Con- 
tacting dealers in this way is certain 
to be more productive of results than 
calls made without any foreknowl- 
edge of the available business. In the 
latter case, the representative can only 
discuss generalities with the dealer, 


and must depend almost entirely upon 
what the dealer tells him about busi- 
ness in the territory. 

A summary of the amount of busi- 
ness represented by projects in the 
territory of each dealer should be 
made periodically and compared with 
the purchases of the dealer. In the 
case of those dealers for which sales 
are low with respect to available busi- 
ness, as measured by the construction 
news reports, the reports themselves 
afford a ready basis for special inves- 
tigation. From the file of construc- 
tion news reports, either a representa- 
tive of the sales department or one 
specializing in market research has the 
starting point for a factual analysis 
of the territory, not in terms of gen- 
eral statistics, but in terms of actual 
projects. 





Three Editors Abroad 


Three McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany editors sailed on Feb. 19 for Ger- 
many to attend the Leipzig Fair: Paul 
Wooton, head of the McGraw-Hill Wash- 
ington Bureau, John Chapman, foreign 
editor of Business Week, and John Hay- 
dock, managing editor of American Ma- 
chinist. After their attendance at the Fair, 
they will make separate studies of busi- 
ness and industrial conditions in various 
European centers. 











Hardware men 

are increasingly 
interested in reading 
Hardware Age-as witness 
the five year increase of voluntary 





paid subscriptions 


an 
d Hardware Age has so 
intimate a part in the 
buying and selling of hard- 


ware that its distribution fits 
that of Hardware Store Sales— 


AOventisens acclaim Hardware Age as the paper to use for effective 
delivery of their messages to the hardware field with the result that 


their number 


» w © 


U) 
A Chilton 
Publication 
\. 14 
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Harpware AGE 
Sales. Offices: 239 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y 


Member * A.BLP 








oO. K. 


@ WE thought we had settled the 
matter of vertical industry adver- 
tising. We were wrong. The fun 
is only just beginning. Some of our 
readers won't let the matter drop, 
persisting in their belief that vertical 
advertisers are doing just as good a 
job as some of their brothers whose 
products spread around more. 

Any good research man will tell 
you that what you need to answer 
a problem with is facts, and this 
month we are going after facts with 
a comprehensive review of the textile 
industry. We hope to find out if and 
then why 
good as it should be. 


A peculiarity of the textile industry 


its advertising is not as 


is that certain manufacturers, selling 
to that industry alone, do millions of 
dollars worth of business without any 
great amount of sales effort. Reputa- 
tion and constant product develop- 
ment have carried these firms along 
—and the salesmen themselves are no 
more than’ glad-handers, “just-like- 
that” with the mill men, and not too 
familiar with the product they’re ped- 
dling. 

We sat one day in the office of a 
manufacturer supplying the textile 
industry, and a customer called him 
by phone to place an order for $250,- 
000. What made the sale—a sales- 
man? On the contrary—some ob- 
scure designer down in the drafting 
room, or some forgotten miracle- 
maker out in the plant had turned 
out such a darned good machine that 
the customer simply bought a quar- 
ter of a million more dollars worth 
of it! 

We're pretty sure this is typical of 
the entire industry. Each of these 
big manufacturers has only a couple 
competitors, the 
grown and provincial that everybody 


market is so in- 


60 


Copy Chasers Climb Up and Down 


a Couple of Vertical Industries .....- 





MOTTOES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS 


Don’t write essays—sell. 

. 
Your years in business 
don’t count much. There’s 
a young fellow right be- 
hind you now. 

° 
You are not as important 
to the fellow you’re talk- 
ing to, as he is. 

s 
Unless you have a monop- 
oly—make your ads work. 

° 
The reader is reading be- 
cause he expects to learn. 
Don’t waste your space 
and his time boasting. 

° 
Don’t make a claim you 
don’t back up. 

* 
More verbs in your head- 
lines—fewer nouns. 

. 
Two men talking together 
isn’t a new illustration. 











knows everybody, and performance is 
the only thing that counts. Conse- 
quently, if modern sales methods are 
not needed to do business, then are 
modern advertising methods needed? 

Apparently not. All that is re- 
quired in an advertising way is to 
keep the name before the mill men 
and surround it with vague state- 


ments about quality, dependab lity, 
and the number of years “we've been 
in business.” And the entire advertis- 
ing campaign—even if you run in cach 
issue of each publication in the held, 
costing not even a big fraction of 
one per cent of sales—doesn’t amount 
to anything compared to what some 
horizontal advertisers have to do 

Then—if this picture is true—why 
should we be little crusaders trying to 
reform textile advertising? Answer: 
Because some smart new firms are 
coming into the industry who, mark 
us, are going to lick the pants off 
some of the old-timers one of these 
days. 

This very manufacturer we men- 
tioned is now facing aggressive, smart, 
well-directed competition from a firm 
that has entered the textile field from 
another industry. Fortunately, our 
friend is smart, too—he knows that 
he can sell his product, too, with 
good advertising. 

In general, though, the advertisers 
in Cotton, Textile World, and the 
other well-known papers seem to have 
a pretty complacent attitude. They're 
over-confident to the point of smug- 
ness. They talk about things that 
interest themselves, being unaware of 
the reader’s point of view. Merchan- 
dising ideas and showmanship are to 
them artificial devices that they don’t 
have to use. 

For example: The following head 
and lead paragraph. We won’t m 
tion the advertiser because it wi 
be unfair to label him alone for so 
thing which is typical of many. | 
head, ““The Rewards of Specializati: 
The copy, “The rewards of special 
tion in industry go not alone to *! 
business that specializes, but also 
the customers of that business. T 
rewards include greater economy 
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ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
Three Rivers, : Michigan 
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better quality due to quantity pro- 
duction, to standardization, and to 
the skill acquired by constant appli- 
cation to similar problems; the avoid- 
ance of many mistakes that the in- 
experienced can not anticipate; and 
the better service that accrues due 
to the foregoing advantages.” 

This type of sermonizing appears 
all through textile advertising. “Ob- 
solete Machinery Casts a Fatal Shadow 
on Profits.” “The Modern Ship 
Makes Port with Scientific Accuracy.” 
“Modernization Is as Much a Matter 
of Parts as of Machines.” “An Army 
Travels on Its (sic) Stomach.” And 
so on. 

It is seldom that a textile advertiser 
offers any real information about his 
product—due probably to the fact 
that many of them try to keep their 
secrets from their competitors. Many 
of them feel a handful of halftones 
and the logotype their company. was 
born with, to be sufficient. A few 


of them, wanting to throw their 
wealth around, and a few others (like 
the needle manufacturers) who try 
to out-do each other, run to inserts 
and color and flashy layouts—but they 
don’t often say much. And some, 


misinterpreting the sales appeal of 
legs, go unnecessarily sensational. 

To show the other side of the pic- 
ture, we'd say the following textile 
manufacturers are doing a good ad- 
vertising job. 


Barbour-Colman — Because they’re 


persistently making the reader con- 


scious of an increasing number of 
spindles going over to their system. 
Scott & Williams—For a 


sional job on the reader’s side of the 


profes- 


tence. 
Parks 


headlines and 


Cramer—For some _ swell 
illustrations, excellent 
copy. 

Armstrong Cork—For a reasonable 
basic sales idea, soundly presented. 

Universal Winding—For its help- 
ful department “Getting the Most 
from Winding.” 

Spotted in other industrial maga- 
zines: 

Celluloid’s “Nutshell ad.” 
is: “Protectoid Transparent Packag- 
ing Material. Does Not Shrink. Does 
Not Stretch.” 


some “nutshell” copy? 


Here it 


Why don’t you write 


handled a fine case 
Monte 


Acti arbone 
right—"‘Even in 
Cuts 


study just 


Carlo, Anticarbone Down 


I Osses. ” 
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Action Features Industrial Exhibit 


@ USING a miniature conveyor and 
upender cradles, Standard Conveyor 
Company, North St. Paul, Minn., is 
dramatizing the uses of conveyor units 
in steel mills in a novel exhibition 
booth being shown at conventions. 

A miniature live conveyor, built on 
a scale of two inches to a foot, car- 
ries a miniature coil of steel from one 
side of the display to the other. 
Enroute, the conveyor upends the steel 
coil and stands it on end again in two 
handling operations, before sending it 
rolling out of sight. The upending 
cradles and the conveyor units dupli- 
cate an actual steel mill application. 


The tiny 


conveyor system operates 


about seven times a minute, going 
through the complete cycle of upend- 
ing the coils and carrying them across 
the scene. 

As a background for the miniature 
conveyor system, enlarged mural 
photographs of Standard Conveyor 
Company installations in steel mills 
have been used. At the corners of the 
display colored photographs, lighted 
from behind, are effectively employed. 
Lettering and trim in the booth are 
of polished stainless steel, contrasting 
with black paint and orange velvet 
against which various sizes of highly 
polished bearings and roller parts are 
displayed. 





Good “here’s what-it-is” ad: Birds- 
eye Reflector Lamps. 

Good “what-does-it-do” ad: 
whyte Slings Hug the Load.” 


*Mac- 


Good “what’s-better-about-it” ad: 
Disston File’s spread on “Bite-Rite.” 
OK on Barreled 
It clicks here. 


Sunlight’s new 
theme. (Will discuss 
later. ) 

Boost-of-the-Month: to Nichol- 
son File (whose ads we’ve never liked) 
for its Eskimo “UGH,” meaning ap- 
proval of Nicholson Files. 

Boo-of-the-Month: to 
Brake Lining Sets for thinking any- 
one would believe “The Greatest 
Sales Story Ever Told.” 

And now, both gentle and indig- 
nant readers, how’s about the ofh- 
cial back-patting Well, 
we've looked at a lot of ads this 
month, in both vertical and horizon- 
tal media (with not much room to 
talk about the latter) and while we’ve 


Thermoid 


business? 


ad\ ertise- 


number of good 
ments, we have found nothing sen- 


seen a 


sational newcomer. We 


have found among the horizontal cus- 


from any 


tomers quite a number of repeaters; 
that is, advertisers who have been 
mentioned in these pages before, and 
who are keeping up the good work. 
But it wouldn’t be exactly fair to 
pin another rose on them. No ver- 
tical advertiser was honestly good 
enough for lavish praise, so in lieu 
of letting our medals tarnish in the 
icebox this month, we should like to 
award them to two anonymous, hy- 
pothetical gentlemen. One with con- 
gratulations and encouragement to 
“the progressive textile advertiser’ 
who is trying to do better advert 
in his industry. The other with eq 
ly good wishes to “the construct 
advertiser who is trying to lea 
who will be covered in the next 
More power to you both! 

THE Copy CHASER 
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The industrial advertising man who buries his head in the sands of smugness 
and self-satisfaction is fooling only himself. ¢ In this business the only reliable 
textbook is the co-ordinated experience of men having similar problems. 


N.LA.A. is the great co-ordinator. Membership in this organization means 


far more than a lapel button and a good-time Charlie convention. It makes 


you a definite part of a fast-growing group of men who have made industrial 
advertising a serious life’s work. It makes you part of the thinking men who 
are destined to fill the bigger jobs that industrial selling is creating. It’s a 
palatable tonic—a builder-upper—that has received the endorsement of presi- 
dents, vice presidents, sales managers and advertising managers the country 
over. © Write for more complete information. Study the facts. Lay your de- 
sire for membership before your executives and interpret for them the dollars- 
and-cents values of N.IL.A.A. If you need help call us. Use the coupon to fit 


yourself for a bigger place in advertising, and a better return for your efforts. 
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GEARS YOU FOR 
THAT BIGGER JOB 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


THE ATLAS OF 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 





100 EAST OHIO STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


If you want to know how you can be helped by COMPANY 





THE ONLY ASSOCIATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PROBLEMS 





ADDRESS 





fell in... clip and mail this coupon...now! 
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ERE is a BIG MARKET you should in- 

vestigate for 1937. Tell us what your 
product is and we will tell you about its 
sales possibilities in this field. 


Send b 4 Send 
s MUK Plant .«: 

A.B.C Sample 
Audit Monthly Copy 
327 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 








Wanted by a large manufacturer in Penn- 
sylvania an Advertising Manager, prefer- 
ably an engineering graduate, with the 
ability to write technical sales literature, 
one who has had experience in handling 
mechanical preparation details and knows 
how to buy art work, engravings, print- 
ing, etc. The man we want is probably 
an Assistant Advertising Manager or in 
an industrial advertising department. In 
writing, please state qualifications, experi- 
ence, present salary. Your reply will be ’ . . 
hone te stsiet confidence,  Adteses Bon 260. Here's a Modernized with generally larger budgets. How- 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Chicago. Marketing Program ever, I believe that most in strial 


advertisers have very definite'y im- 
proved their style of advertising and 
in some cases have stepped ou: into 
other media than those to which 
they limited themselves some years 








To THe Eprror: I am very much 
interested in the slant you have taken 
Keep Your Copies on modernizing selling and adver- 
. tising. Certainly a great deal can be 

in a : . 
done in this respect, although indus- 
4 ; ste B not 
Permanent Binder trial marketers, as a rule, are no 


e quite as able to modernize their media 

; ; ; as are other types of advertisers. 

Write to Circulation . ; yPS , 
Manager for Details We can’t all make use of radio, 
« talking pictures and the numerous 
. . last-minute developments in atten- 

Industrial Marketing satguanerie . sapiens 

tion-getting that are available to gen- 

100 East Ohio St., Chicago 8 § : 8 
eral consumer items and advertisers 





ago. 
In our own particular business we 
are gradually building up our busi- 
ness paper schedule, are using a group 
of general consumer papers in the 
mechanics field for the first time, 
and are also scheduling a group of 
institutional advertisements in one of 
the executive type business publica- 
AFTER tions. Our style of advertising has 
been modernized, and we believe that 

this year will see a much more effec- 

a@ tive use of white space than in the 











past. 
>= We are also making more effective 
=/#ORWAPRD ws te FoR A PAUSE + ageedbene 
use of shows and clinics, particularly 
Now that BAKERS’ HELPER has almost completed 50 years’ service to bakers, it is time to pause in the automotive field. After care- 
and see just what has been accomplished during those 50 years. . : 
fully studying the merits and disad- 
To mark this pause, an issue of BAKERS’ HELPER will be devoted entirely to recording the advance- vantages of regional automotive clin- 


ment of the Baking Industry during this half century. Every important change, every event, every 
accomplishment will be recorded. Much of the editorial material will be prepared for us by important ics, we have definitely decided to par- 


men in the industry who have influenced industry advancement. age ° 
ticipate in as many of these as time 


Naturally, this will build reader enthusiasm that will last for months. Your advertising in this issue, . . 
telling your story of progress, will take full advantage of reader interest and long life. and budget will permit. H iving 


made this decision, the advertising 

May we send you the illustrated brochure , : : : 
describing this important, April 17th, issue? ABC department 1S laying definite plans 
ABP to get every ounce of value out of 
each show. Special background dis- 
plays have been designed, special dem- 
onstrating features will be shipped 
from show to show and special lit- 


* 
Ch J | erature has been prepared to ¢ 
cago ourna with these clinics. 
We are also planning on th 
of Commerce of a talking slide fiim, and as a 


ter of fact have one in prepa: 


Provides the most effective |} + the moment. 

We also appreciate the nec 
coverage of Central Western for properly saaeiatie not on 
executives the trade, but to the public in 

eral, a convincing and _ inter 
e story of our activities in ind 
and are planning a definite publ 
lations program through a car¢ 





330 S. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 
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laid publicity campaign. Just what 
lines this will follow, have not def - 
en decided. 
J. F. Apsey, Jr., 
Advertising Manager, 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 
Towson, Md. 


initel) 


vvyv 
Direct Mail and 
Publication Codrdination 
To :ue Eprror: To my mind, di- 
and business paper adver- 


rect 
tising an ideal combination. They 
are both designed to reach a selected 
market, and there are very few cases, 
espec in the industrial field, where 
one Wi! work without the other. 

The seller of business paper space 
can get better results for his client 
by recommending or even insisting on 
: strong direct mail back-up 
and I think that the direct mail ex- 


pert should insist that the field also 
be covered in business papers. 

I was glad to see in the last re- 
port of industrial advertisers that busi- 
ness papers were getting about thirty- 
four per cent of the advertising dol- 
lar, and that direct mail (including 
catalogs, house magazines and product 
information) was getting just about 
the same percentage. 

Henry Hoke, 
Executive Manager, Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, Inc., 
New York 
vvy 


An Editor Speaks— 
And Is Heard! 


To tHe Copy CnHasers: A quiet 
Saturday morning in a deserted office 
today brought INpuUsTRIAL MaRKET- 
ING to me at a time when I could 
lean back and try to read it for the 
first time in many months. (This 
square, cold—and admittedly hand- 
some—makeup which IM affects, of 
course, makes it necessary for one 
to have time to sit back and read 
it if he is to get anything out of it 
—in my opinion, which has fre- 
quently been proved wrong.) 

Anyhow . . . nothing stopped me 
or interested me (except the Diesel 
article) until I came to the snappy 
little askew box “‘O.K. as Inserted.” 
I started to read to find out what 

is all about. And no sooner 


had I become interested until my 
vertical ire arose to a fully upright 
position, spouting this letter on its 
Way up. 


is seldom,” I read, “that one 
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comes upon even a ‘stopper’ (to say 
nothing of a completely readable 
and convincing ad) in the. . . ver- 
tical industries. Apparently _ sales- 
manship in these divisions of indus- 
try has become ingrown; the adver- 
tisers self-importance overcomes him; 
etc., etc.” 

Did you ever skim through the ad- 
vertisements in the SAE Journal? 

There are some poor ones, to be 
sure, but certainly the average from 
the standpoint of good layout, hu- 
man interest, news items and tech- 
nical information-value of advertising 





copy stands up alongside of that in 
any of our horizontal brethren you 
may name. Some of our copy, more- 
over, must be rated as good by even 
the most carping critic. 

I happen to be an editor who reads 
the advertising in his magazine, part- 
ly because I learn something from 
it; partly because it is good busi- 
ness for me to know what’s going 
on in those pages and partly because 
I get out a little bulletin each month 
for anybody interested which high- 
spots the current issue. 

Scarcely an issue goes by with- 














Largest Individual Paid Circulation 


Supplemented by *Directed Distribution to 
key men of first importance in buying 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 


Net Paid 7,362 - *Directed Distribution 1817 - Field Staff 269 
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The 4st Technical 
Paper i in this field 
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Give the 
Advertising 
Manager 

a echanee 


Many an advertising manager 
is only half as useful as he could 
be. Most advertising managers can 
do bigger things than they are do- 
ing. They can’t fully develop them- 
selves or their employers’ opportu- 
nities as long as they have to carry 
the whole burden of planning, 
executing, producing and all the de 
tails of advertias 


ising manager's reward is increased 
opportunity to grow within his own 
company 


We know, because we have a num- 
ber of clients who employ advertis- 
ing managers. We've seen our 
cooperation explode the theory of 
“taking the advertising manager's 
job”; we've seen it expand his op- 
portunities to do more important 
work. We'll be pleased to show 
you how these contacts work out 
where we are employed. 


0. S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Ine. 
CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


Branch Office : 
3701 Broad St. 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


General Offices: 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Member A. A. A. A. 





out at least one or two quite dra- 
matic pictures finding their way into 
our advertising pages. In January 
New Departure had some; Hercules 
had one; so did Molybdenum, General 
Electric, Bell Telephone, and others. 

Bullard had a dramatic piece of 
very specific informational copy di- 
rected right to the 
men who read our publication. Au- 


manufacturing 
tolite found a good way to retell 
interestingly its familiar story. Sev- 
eral other advertisers did reasonably 
good jobs of “prestige” copy. 

Gosh, Mr. O. K., I'd be glad to 
have you lay down the advertising 
pages of the SAE Journal against 
those of any of your favorite hori- 
zontal publications, submit the two 
to some neutral party—I’d even take 
a chance on G. D. Crain!—and bet 
you a good meal next time I come 
to Chicago or you come to New 
York that the SAE Journal stacks 
up even with it. 

And I submit, too, that its aver- 
age is at least as good (I think it 
better) than that of INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING where the advertising 
comes from people who presumably 
are the world’s greatest experts in 
writing industrial marketing copy. 

Now, don’t ask me: “If you are 
so smart, why don’t you write some 
copy for the SAE Journal and run it 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING?” My 
good friend Marvin Hicks can tell 
you that one reason I don’t is that 
I haven’t found time to produce copy 
which I think is worth a damn. 

Well, now that my quiet Satur- 
day morning is practically shot and 
I have a bridge game starting at 1 
p. m. with a gent from J. Walter 
Thompson and the manager of the 
Wall Paper Institute, I bid you adieu. 

NorMan G. SHIDLE, 
Executive Editor, SAE Journal, 
New York. 
vvyv 
Flood Echo 


To tHe Eprror: The recent flood 
destroyed my copy of THE Market 
Data Boox. Can you send me an- 
other? If there is any charge, bill 
me accordingly. 

Frep G. BERLING, 
The Lunkenheimer Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Folder on Collections 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, has issued an envelope enclosure 
explaining its collection services 


Taylor Instruments 
Gets Advertising Award 


The 1936 medal award for 
excellence and ethical soundne 
advertisement or series of advert 
appearing in industrial publicat 
presented to Taylor Instrument 
nies, Rochester, N. Y., at th 
advertising awards presentatio 
given at the Waldorf Astoria, N: 

Feb. 24 

The campaign, prepared by 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inx 
to impress manufacturers with t 
fits of accurate temperature and 
control and the efhciency and 
of Taylor instruments in satisfyi 
specific requirements 

In addition to the medal awa: 
industrial classification, two h 
mentions were presented. One 
Consolidated Edison Company 
York, for a campaign which discu 
work, particularly the applicatio: 
vanced industrial ideas, which t 
pany is doing. McCann-Ericks: 
was the advertising agency. 

The other honorable mention recog 
nized the excellence of a campaign by 
Jenkins Bros., New York, valve manufac 
turers, to induce more industrial plants 
to buy from industrial distribut and 
to promote good will among these houses 
toward the advertiser. Throughout this 
campaign, prepared by Rickard @ 
Company, New York, the only valve sell 
ing copy was one short paragraph above 
the advertiser's signature, in smal! type 

The annual advertising awards are a 
continuation of the Harvard Advertising 
Awards established by Edward Bok fifteen 
years ago and resumed after some years of 
inactivity by Advertising and Selling and 
an administrative board headed by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins of Calkins & Holden. Inc 
New York. 


Presents Personnel 


To create better acquaintance o/! the 
personnel and accomplishments of the R 
G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill., and 
Stockton, Cal., manufacturer of earth mov 
ing equipment, the company issued a 
thirty-two page 5x7%4-inch booklet with 
pictures of forty-seven of its officers, de: 
partment executives and sales and service 
representatives. It was mailed to the com 
pany’'s distributors and stockholders 


E. P. Harris Succumbs 


Emmerson Pit Harris, eighty-three years 
old, early associate of James H. McGraw 
and long active as a business paper pub 
lisher and broker, died in New York Feb 
17. Death was caused by pneumonia 

In 1884 he founded Power, now a Mc 
Graw-Hill publication, and in subsequent 
years sowed seeds for many now famous 
business papers. 


Schuppener Joins Berger 


R. I. Schuppener, who for the last 
years has been department sales ma 
of the Wheeling Corrugating Com; 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been made g 
sales manager of the new building 
ucts division of Berger Mfg. Com 
Canton, O., a subsidiary of the Rey 
Steel Corporation 


Weaver Has New Post 


William L. Weaver has been made 
ager of stainless steel casting sales « 
Ludlum Steel Company, Watervliet, 
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Industrial 
expositions 








Mar April 2. National Inventors 
Chicago. George H. Trevi 
fanufacturers’ Research Insti 
¢ rporated, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave ag 

Apr Petroleum Industry Electrical 
‘Association, Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
La. H. E. Browne, P. O. Box 60, 
I jence, Kans. 


April 28-May 1. Electrochemical Society, 
Phi phia, Pa 

May American Foundrymen’s As- 

Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 10-12. Institute of Radio Engi- 

nee New York. Harold P. West- 


W. 42nd St., New York 


May 15. National Cotton Show, 
Municipal Auditorium, Memphis, Tenn 


May 14-15. Advertising Affiliation, Law- 
rence Hotel, Erie, Pa. Donald A 
Thomas, 680 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y 

Week of May 17. American Mining 
Congress, Coal Mining Exposition, Cin- 
cinnati, O 

May 24-27 National Association of 


Master Plumbers, Atlantic City Audi- 
tor Atlantic City. 

June. National Association of Building 
Owners & Managers, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Robert B. Beach, 134 
S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

June. American Seed Trade Association. 
C. E. Kendel, 2126 E. 9th St., Cleve- 


June 3-4. Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation of the U. §., Absecon, N. J. 
June 7-11. American Water Works As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
June 7-11. Flour Mill Machinery & Sup- 
plies Exposition, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 

Mic! 

June 16-23. The Railway Supply Manu- 
tacturers’ Association, Auditorium, At- 
lantic City, N. J 

June 23-25. American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, 
Springfield, Mass. 

June 28-July 2. American Society of 
Testing Materials, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. C. L. Warwick, 260 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Aug. 3 Power & Mechanical Exposi- 
ti Universal Craftsmen Council of 


Engineers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago 


Sept. 23-25. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. M. R. Webster, 100 
E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1. Iron & Steel Exposi- 
t Association of Iron & Steel En- 
rs, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
Oct 6. National Dairy Association, 
( bus, O. Lloyd Burlingham, 308 

W. Washington St., Chicago 


O 16. Oil-World Exposition, Inc., 
E sition Bldg., Houston, Texas 
0 8-22. National Metal Congress 


Exposition, Auditorium, Atlantic 
N 
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Errata 
“The Market Data Book” 


@ So that your copy of THE Market 
Data Book, Business Paper Edition 
1937, will be accurate, please have the 
following corrections made: 

Page 86. Pacific Builder and Engineer 
should be listed in ENGINEERING CON 
STRUCTION section. 

Page 151. Western Construction News 
rates should read as follows 

Per Page 


Less than pages, within one 


WORE sce . iccenes . $130 

3 to 5 pages, within one year... 120 

6 to 11 pages, within one year. 110 
12 pages or more, within one 

a 100 


VERP wcccecesceceveeees . . ° 
Page 168. Meat should be listed in 
Meat PAackiInG, By-PRODUCTS section 
Page 196. Factory Management and 
Maintenance closing date should read 
15th. 
Page 218. Metal Industry rates should 


read as follows: 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $60.00 $38.00 
6 85.00 50.00 32.00 
12 80.00 45.00 30.00 


Page 218. Metals & Alloys rates should 


read as follows: 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $70.00 $35.00 
6 112.00 64.00 35.00 
12 100.00 56.00 32.00 

Page 264. Fire Engineering—No agency 
commission 


Page 292. “Key Market Study” and 
“Oilburner and Fueloil Sales Chart” 
published by Fueloil Journal are not 
turnished free 

Page 336. India Rubber World circula 
tion should read 2,248 





Reinhold to Celebrate 


Twenty-first Anniversary 

Twenty-one years in the business pub- 
lishing field, during which the interests 
grew from a single catalog to embrace sev- 
eral technical publications as well as books, 
will be celebrated this year by members of 
the Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
New York. 

The group started as The Chemical Cat- 
alog Co., Inc., in September, 1916, after 
the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers had sought a publisher for a co- 
operative catalog of equipment, supplies 
and chemical materials. Three years later, 
the group entered the book publishing 
field with the “Condensed Chemical Dic- 
tionary” and the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s monograph series. 

During the same year, the organization 
contracted to handle the advertising of the 
Society's Industrial and _ Engineering 
Chemistry. While these developments were 
under way, Ralph Reinhold launched Pen- 
cil Points Press, Inc., publishing Pencil 
Points in the architectural field. In 1929, 
Metals and Alloys was established. 

The two publishing companies were 
merged as Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion in 1935, with Mr. Reinhold as presi- 
dent and Philip H. Hubbard, H. Burton 
Lowe and Francis M. Turner as vice- 
presidents. 


Galvin Promoted 

E. R. Galvin has been appointed general 
sales manager of Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill. He was formerly assis- 
tant general sales manager. 
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Read by brewery 


executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 62nd year. 








BREWERS JOURNAL was formerly pub- 
lished as WESTERN BREWER. It dates 
back to 1876. Before Prohibition it out- 
ranked all other brewery publications— 
just as it does again today. Its fearless, 
constructive editorial policy has made it 
respected and highly valued by every 
factor in the industry. 


Ask for recent issues and com 
plete information, including 
audited circulation statement. 


H.S.RICH & COMPARY 


PUBLISHERS 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











THE PURCHASING AGENT 


oy = Oy ff dy =m 


"*WHERE TO BUY== 





In dollar-volume of pur- 
chases, nearly half the in- 
dustrial market is repre- 
sented by concerns where 


buying is centralized. In 
he 





those ms a nu 
of operating and engineer- 
ing officials may partici- 
pate in fhe preliminaries 
of buying, but the decision 
as to where an order shall 
go rests with the purchas- 
ing agent. He reads the 
journal of his profession: 
PURCHASING, published 
at || West 42nd Street, 



















New York. The current 
issue, with complete data, 
may be had on request. 





THE PURCHASING AGENT 


DECIDES 


"*=WHERE TO BUY== 














INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
AMERICAN Woot & COTTON 
REPORTER 


Bakers’ HELPER 

Brack DIAMOND 

Biast FURNACE 
PLANT 

BREWERS JOURNAI 

Brick & Cray REcorD 
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Ceramic Data Book 

CERAMIC INDUSTRY 

CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAI 
ENGINEERING 34-35 
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MERCI 64 


W., CoRPORATION 
53, Insert Between 58-59 


Third Cover 
38-39 


Donee, F. 
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FORTUNE Back Cover 
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68 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





226. Preparing the Way to Sales in 
the Meat Packing and Allied 
Industries. 

This booklet, issued by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, provides a graphic 
picture of the meat packing and al- 
lied industries, showing number of 
manufacturers, number of plants, and 
volume of business, and outlining pur- 
chasing methods of manufacturers. 
228. Bridgeport, Conn. A Major 

Market. 

A study designed to present in a 
simple and concise form the facts 
about the Southern Connecticut mar- 
ket, as related to wholesale market- 
ing and distribution. Issued by Bridge- 
port Chamber of Commerce. 


229. Hundreds of Thousands of 
Reasons Why. 


This prospectus shows how 1,500,- 
000 names give complete coverage of 
the major industrial markets, and em- 
phasizes that efficient selling by mail 
depends upon the completeness and 
accuracy of the lists employed. _Is- 
sued by McGraw-Hill Publishing 


Company. 


222. Air Conditioning Trends. 

A monthly bulletin to interpret the 
sales side of the air conditioning in- 
dustry presenting trends and market 
conditions. Published by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning and 
American Artisan. 


225. Over-the-Highway Freight 
Trans portation. 

A study by The Traffic World of 
the place occupied by the motor 
freight transportation industry in the 
field of transportation, and an analy- 
sis of present and future markets, or- 
ganized with a view to showing mer- 
chandising needs of the industry. 


211. Reference Book of the Meat 
Packing Industry. 

Published in 1936, this Institute of 
American Meat Packers booklet pre- 
sents latest data on meat production 
and consumption, history of the pack- 
ing industry, distribution of packing 
plants by states, and packinghouse op- 
erations. 


221. You Get Action. 

No. 3 of a series of booklets ex. 
plaining the importance and eflective- 
ness of business papers in reaching 
higher executives who influence pur- 
chases. Issued by McGraw-Hi!! Pub- 
lishing Company. 


209. Industry Groups. 

This folder No. 3, issued by 
Machinery classifies 8,209 machine 
tool using plants into industry groups 
according to the products they manu- 
facture, with data on the relative buy- 
ing power of the various group 
184. Refrigeration in the Baking 

Field. 

This booklet explains the essential 
uses for refrigeration in the baking in- 
dustry and sets the total bakery re- 
frigeration and refrigerator market at 
9,900 plants, with a breakdown ac- 
cording to size. Issued by Bakers’ 


Helper. 


197. Heating 8 Ventilating’s Market 
Data. 

A series of data sheets giving pro- 
duction, sales and marketing informa- 
tion about products sold in the heat- 
ing and ventilating market together 
with names of their manufacturers 
Issued currently by Heating & Ventil- 
ating. 


190. Sources of Buying Information. 
The question of where industrial 
buyers turn for preliminary buying in- 
formation is answered in this twenty- 
eight-page booklet which records the 
findings of an extensive survey con- 
ducted by the Recording and Statisti- 
cal Corporation. A_ distinguishing 
feature of the survey is that no 
sources were mentioned in the inquiry. 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Servi: 


188. Market Report on the Plun 
and Heating Industry. 

One of a series of bulletins 
current trends and market inf: 
tion about the plumbing and h« 
industry including detailed figures 
building permits and shipmen' 
plumbing and heating items. 
lished by Domestic Engineering. 
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successfully serving an 


ACTIVE MARKET 


demands a publication with 
EDITORIAL Y 
VITALITY 


which in turn makes 


KEEN READERS 


who are preferred by 


ALERT 


























14 Good Reasons for. 
Electrical World’s Editorial Vitality 


Any publication, particularly one serving an active market, must have 
editorial vitality, if it is to successfully serve its readers year in and year 
out. That is the basis of Electrical World's editorial staff — a group of 
experienced men whose activities carry them to every corner of the 
country and enable them to feel the pulse of the electrical industry which 


in turn is reflected in the editorial pages. 


Few publications can boast an editorial staff so comprehensive as 
Electrical World's — yet it is essential to provide the editorial vitality 
which the industry needs and demands. In addition to 9 editors at head- 
quarters, the staff includes five divisional editors, 10 contributing editors 


and news correspondents in over 100 cities. 


This type of service means keener readers and hence greater attention 
for your advertising when it appears in Electrical World. Keep pace with 
the rising trend by tying your advertising to the business-stimulating 
pages of Electrical World. 


«8¢ ELECTRICAL WORLD 4°" 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





ADVERTISERS 

























that’s Electrical World 
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“From the 
President 
down 


“*...in a class by itself... From the 
President down, FORTUNE is read 
monthly with ever increasing interest.” 

Leonard C. Davis, Advertising Manager 


The Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co 


An interest which is not confined only 
to editorial pages either. For 89% of 
FORTUNE’s subscribers say they look 
through the advertising pages before 


turning to editorial reading. 





135 EAST 42ND STREET, N. Y. C. 














P RIL 1937 Sales Control for Industrial 


attoting x The Engineering Construction Market Case 
Stut/ of Jenkins Bros.*New Responsibilities for In- 
us ial Advertising x Outstanding Copy of the Month 
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Own THE DESERT where nothing relieves the mer- 
ciless dazzle of reflected light, glare’s ugly effects 
are emphasized by the swollen lids, crow’s feet, 
and perpetual redness which disfigure the eyes 
of prospectors and guides. 
PAPER GLARE IS UNKIND TO THE EYES 

On us who live in the civilized world, the effects of 
glare are no less real because they are less obvious. 
For authorities on vision warn us that shiny print- 
ing papers—which intensify light by reflecting it, 
just as sand does—are to blame for many of the 
headaches and eye strains from which we suffer. 

From the discovery of this fact has come the 
development by Kimberly-Clark of a neutral 
white for printing papers and a soft surface which 
combine to kill light reflections and provide a 
glare-free background for type and illustration. 
Both of these developments are now obtainable 


in Kleerfect and Hyfect. 


Desert Mani 


is a lax on LYES 


Only secondary in importance to the sight-saving 
service Kleerfect and Hyfect perform is the fact 
that as a direct result of them the cost of fine 
printing has been sharply reduced. For although 
they cost no more than just printable papers, the 
same process that frees them from glare gives 
them printing qualities which insure results 
comparable to those produced by much more 
expensive sheets. 
SAVING DOLLARS AS WELL AS EYES 


If you are not already informed on how much 
readability Kleerfect or Hyfect can add to any 
magazine, catalog, mailing piece or advertisement 
by freeing it from glare, write our advertising 
office in Chicago, and we will send you samples of 
the type of printing you are interested in. For 
estimates proving how much either paper will 
save you on your present printing costs, question 


your printer or your paper merchant. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


to your 


HE PERFECT PR 


Me PAPER 
ot 20 re00e LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
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287,000 volt transmission line running from 
Boulder Dam to Los Angeles, distance 260 miles, 


Stretching across a picturesque Western sky, these “lines of 
force” symbolize the power age, the ability to supply low- 
cost energy for industrial and domestic use 250 miles or 
more from the plant where it is generated. 


In a similar manner, POWER PLANT ENGINEERING trans- 
mits operating and buying information to plant superin- 
tendents, chief engineers, consulting engineers and other 
important power plant men throughout the country at 
notably low cost. 


Through the advertising pages of POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING manufacturers of power plant machinery, 
equipment and supplies can transmit forceful full-page -ell- 
ing messages to more than 18,000 subscribers at less than a 
penny a call. Further information on request. 


OWER PLANT 
NGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 1'I. 
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